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ARTICLE I. 


THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY TO THE 
PREACHER,* 

The aim of Theological Seminaries is, not to send into the 
world learned theologians, but able and successful preachers: 
Revealed truth is intended for the people at large, and accom- 
plishes its purpose by its effect upon them; by elevating 
them in morals, imbuing them with religious sentiments, and 
placing them in a state of reconciliation with God. In this 
fact is to be found the test to which our theological seminaries 
must be brought. What effect do they have on the people? 
is the question of importance. What do the graduates of the 
seminaries accomplish when they address public congrega- 
tions? Can they speak more powerfully, more successfuily 
because of the theological training which they have received? 

It is very clear if these questions are to receive a favorable 
answer, students in theology are net to be instructed simply 
in the system of Christian doctrines. The exposition and 
defense of creeds is ordinarily not the best method, much less 

*An address by Rev. Geo. N. Boardman, D. D., at his inauguration as 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological Seminary, Sept. 
14, 1871 . 
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the only method of preaching. The people at large become 
wearied after a time with mere intellectual statements. Men 
fail to carry along the nice distinctions that separate truth 
from error; women fail to see what practical results are to 
flow from the demonstration of truths which they neve 
doubted ; children are unable to connect the arguments which 
sustain perseveranee and effectual calling with what they have 
read in the New Testament. The Holy Spirit manifests no 
special affinity for preaching which has this as its chief merit. 
that it sets the science of theology among the sciences which 
the learned cultivate. Merely doctrinal preaching leaves the 
heart uncultivated. Though it may strongly inculcate the 
love which is a preference of God to the world, it fails to 
kindle that love which pants after God as the heart panteth 
for the water-brooks. Itis the religion of song and tears, of 
confessions and promises that wakens aspirations and unlooses 
the grasp of worldliness. When Christain teachers spend 
their time in drawing lines and driving stakes, their pupils 
become spectators rather than an audience, and assent to 
what they see rather than become obedient /earers of the 
word, They become tmmen of orthodoxy rather than men of 
faith. Communities that have fallen under the influence o 
such churches, have become irreligious, not through error, but 
because of the paucity of the truths they have believed, and 
the want of moving power in the doctrines they have been 
taught. From their irreligion they have fallen into error 
more general, if not more fatal, than any which could have 
entered a parish in which the Holy Spirit was giving constant 
demonstration of the truth. 

A preacher who makes his appearance amid such churcses 
and such ministers with the Bible in his hand seems like one 
who has opened a fountain in a desert. When he comes to 
speak with authority, 7. ¢, from personal knowledge of truths 
that are powers, and of experiences which show that God is 
with men, when he speaks of conversation and sanctification as 
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facts, the people hear and say, as they turn from their theo- 
logical dogmas, “ give us of this water that we thirst not.” 

On the other hand, an absolute ey lect to preach the doc- 
trines of theology is a most sad and ruinous failure in the 
discharge of duty on the part of the preacher. There is a 
time to set forth creeds, to say “I believe,” and give a reason 
for one’s faith. There are always some in a congregation 
who must be addressed through tbe intellect. Preaching will 
not be respected which does not sometimes prove the truth, 
and show how things ought to be. The times are not always 
the same. You can not preach to those who are indignant 
over political wrongs as you would to those suffering from a 
dispensation of God in His control of the natural world. You 
can not preach in summer as you would in winter. A minis- 
ter must not talk to the children always. There are texts in 
the Bible which warn him, who speaks for God, that he must 
set the divine works in revelation and redemption, by the side 
of the divine works in creation. The Spirit of God works im 
manifold ways, and the preacher must follow that divine 
Guide. Ile must attempt so to preach as to profit all his con- 
gregation—tha/ one to wLom is given by the Spirit the word 


of wisdom, and Azim to whom faith is given by the same 
Spirit, the discip'e to whom it is given to discern spirits, and 
him to whom is accorded the power of interpretation. 
Moreover, there is very little preaching, to whomesover ad- 
dressed, which does not rest directly on scientific doctrines. 
Almost every sentence of the Sermon on the Mount starts 
irom a principle. Ycu see and feel that it is firmly established 
in every precept. Each of the beatitudes ends with a reason, 
nearly one-half of every one follows the “ for. “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “Ye 
are the salt of the earth ;” “ Ye are the light of the world ;” 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old time,” 
are all sentences which waken inquiry not to be answered in 


4moment. If we may judge of Christ’s preaching by this 
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sermon, though He was not given to formal statements in His 
public addresses, it would be very easy to draw a creed from 
His utterances. One could begin with, “ I believe in God, the 
Father, Almighty,” and, without doing violence to the dis. 
course, come far down into the Westminster Catechism. 

There are occasions when gentle and soothing words oniy 
are in place; there are times when the children should be 
taken with guile and taught truth before they are aware of 
it; you may tell them a story which is more than a story in 
the recollection. But such preaching is only exceptional. It 
becomes mawkish as soon as we have a litle too much of it. 
Preaching, to be respectable even, must ordinarily have a 
clear and obvious relation to important truth. Though ser- 
mons need not often attempt to prove that revelation is well 
ordered, that Christian doctrines stand of themselves, still 
they should always imply that the gospel is everlasting truth, 
that its precepts have a reality and a relation to buman 
socisty, that they are seed, good seed, and that in good soil 
they will bring forth fruit. 

It is a question for the preacher, and for the theological 
seminaries, therefore, how the evils of doctrinal preaching shall 
be avoided, and its advantages secured. In questions of this 
kind it is often said, there is a golden mean, and the problem 
is solved or put aside by spiitting the difference. But this is 
an indolent way of settling any question, and in the present 
case can be of no practical value. There is such a difference 
in congregations, that some need all the doctrinal preaching 
they will bear every Sabbath day; while others are already 
sufficiently instructed to be profited by hortatory or narrative 
discourses. 

The only direction which can be given which will meet 
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every demand in the case is this: the preacher should himsel/ 


be thoroughly imbued with Christian doctrine. He should ge 
quite beyond that stage of culture which implies that he has 
read one or two of the best treatises on each of the doctrines, 
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and implies that he is able to state the current and orthodox 
opinion ; he should be imbued with Christian doctrine, think 
it and be guided to other thought by it; he should be so well 
acquainted with the doctrines as to be able to find his way 
from one to the other without the aid of beaten tracks, for he 
should be familiar with the connection of doctrines. Ie should 
be able to see all the doctrines as a unit, and know them, not 
as separate skeletons, but as harmonized and combined, grow- 
ing compactly together, as all the members of the Church in 
the Lord grow intoa holy temple. Preachers who have thus a 
mastery of the science of theology can use the doctrines for 
the good of their hearers, and under the guidance of their 
own instincts, will bring them forward at the proper time, in 
the right proportions. Such preachers will not repel an 
audience, by showing the bare timbers of a sermon—a thing 
too often identical with doctrinai preaching. It is the man 
who is aware of his own defect, who is conscious that he ought 
toteach more doctrine, and resolves to try, who brings ill- 
jointed lumber into the house of God, and séts up his scaffold- 
ing in the sight of the audience. But here, as in every other 
department of labor, the man who is master of his work works 
easily—tro one knows that he works at all. Jlearers may lis- 
ten to such a one and go home and not know, till they think 
over the day’s instruction, that ‘hat sermon meant election, 
and thut another showed that Christ must be God. I do not 
‘ay all doctrinal preaching should be in such forms, but a 
pastor should be ab/e to present it in such ways, and then 
much more can he present it, when occasion requires, with 
doctrinal statements, with arguments and refutations. I invite 
attention, then, to some considerations which show that 
thorough acquaintance with systematic theology is of essential 
advantage to the preacher. 

1. A knowledge of systematic theology isan essential aid to 
the preacher in understanding the Bible. There are certain 
periods in the history of the Church where the phrases, “the 
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Bible the only creed,” “the Bible a sufficient creed,” become 
popular. The ery is generaliy started by well-meaning per. 
sons who have been repelled by harsh and dry discussions in 
theology. It is, however, for the most part, the watchword of 
weal: inen, and never can become an accepted proverb of inte’- 
ligent Christians. There is danger, however, that at times it 
may here and there give a wrong tendency to the views and 
feelings of Christian communities. The sentiment on which 
1e assertion is founded is a mistaken one, and its unsound. 
ness ought sometimes to be exposed. 

The Bible makes great demands on the good sense and 
sound judgment of its readers. It is peculiarly characterized 
by gaps, and seems specially indifferent to the praise of consist- 
ency. It does, indeed, as a whole, when thoroughly under- 
stood, and when the principles implied in it are supplied, jus- 
tify itself, and appear capable of defending itself, but it expects 
that those who attempt to interpret it will bring with them 
entire candor, and the ready admission of those laws on which 
belief is founded. 

The Bible was written by different men, who wrote the 
truth as they saw it, without supposing themselves called upon 
to bring their statements into harmony with the views of those 
who should write after them, or of those who had written before 
them. One said, “God is a rock;’ another, “He is Spirit.” 
One said, “God is love;” another said, “ He is a terrible 
God.” One said, “ He is a jealous God ;” another said, “He 
is slow to anger.” In one place it is written that the pure in 
heart shall see God ; in another place it is said, He is a Being 
whom no man hath scen or can see; in one place it is said, if 
any man sin we have an Advocate with the lather, so that 
the sin can be passed over; in another place it is said, if one 
fall away it isimpossible to renew him unto repentance; some 
times it is said that God hardens the sinner’s heart; at other 
times it is said that he hardens his own heart: by the mouth 
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of one of His servants God says, “turn ve, turn ve, for why 
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will ye die,” but Christ says, ‘‘no man can come to Me except 
the Father, which hath sent Me, draw him;” we are told that 
every man is to be judged according to his deeds, and we are 
told again that our salvation is not for works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to the grace of God in 
Christ. Now these diverse assertions are not contradictions ; 
—but why not? Because every person is expected to com- 
pare them one with another, and elicit the meaning of the 
different assertions when reconciled. Let any one write 
down this meaning in the cold language of the intellect, and 
he has already begun his creed. And the time will come, as 
he proceeds with his study of the Word of God, when he will 
need the aid of all bis philosophy and of all the wisdom 
embodied in his digest of doctrine, in order to interpret 
some of the passages of the Iloly Word. Any one who takes 
the Bible for his guide must still look well to his own opinions 
to make sure that he does not consider God the author of sin, 
or else consider man independent of God’s control. The 
reader of the Bible will have some trouble in deciding what 
its creed is on the questions of election and reprobation. 
Which is the doctrine of the Bible: that God would not have 
any perish, or that Pharaoh was raised up to show by his per- 
dition that God is a ruler severe and just? 

There is a still more fundamental reason why settled opin- 
ions in systematic theology are a necessity for a thorough 
understanding of the Bible. Revelation presupposes natural 
theology. The Bible, therefore, which is a narrative of the 
revelations which God has made, does not teach the most ele- 
mentary doctrines of religion. It is assumed that men are in 
possession of these, and that they need a revelation to carry on 
and complete a scheme of doctrines, perhaps I should say 
beliefs, which is already begun. 

The Bible does not formally teach the existence of God. It 
implies that existence; but Jet it be denied, and then what is 


the Bible worth ? or let one attempt to prove. trom the Bible 
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the existence of God, and on what is his argument founded? 
The Bible as a fact in nature may be of service in proving the 
divine existence, but only through the Jaws of natural belief. 
We must have a firm faith in God’s existence and in His provi- 
dence before we can establish the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures. And we must also have a firm faith in the spirituality 
of man, his immortality, tne connection of his destiny in the 
future with his conduct here, or we can see no need of the 
Scriptures, and therefore can have no faith in a revelation from 
God. And one must find his own study of human nature, 
his study of himself, confirmatory of the assertions of the 
Bible as to human guilt and corruption, or he will not believe 
in the need of a divine sacrifice for sin. And with the loss 
of this doctriae, ihe divinity of Christ, tlie doctrines of atone- 
ment and regeneration lose their practical importance, and then 
drop out from the popular faith. 

It requires only observation and a knowledge of history to 
assure us, that a false philosophy on questions of right, wrong, 
and guilt, leads to wrong interpretations of the Scriptures, and 
a creed which our churches must most decidedly reject. 

I do not intend to affirm that those who undervalue system 
in theology must hold to essential error, but I believe they 
are kept from error by those who are stronger in soul than 
themselves, those whose spirits are exercised more deeply 
on questions which the Bible does not discuss directly, but on 
which still it is founded. Those who despise creeds are an 
easy prey to infidelity, or at least to skepticism. Those who 
hold that the Bible is a sufficient creed, will have but imper- 
fect views of inspiration, of the character of Christ, of the 
need of regeneration, and finally, of Christian virtue. 

Nor is there any gain even for the rhetorical or the poetical 
preacher in abjuring system in his theology. He must, when 
he comes to speak of the truths of the Scriptures, say, “1 
believe,” “Iso understand the word of God,” “ It is in this 
way that I interpret that which is revealed.” He therefore 
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merely substitutes his own creed for that of the apostles, or 
that of Nice, or that of Westminster. Those who hear any 
one speak must really listen to a creed, and the only question 
for us is this: Shall we carefully survey the doctrines as they 
have been held and taught by the wise and pious men of the 
Church, and select as the outlines of our faith what they have 
coincided in teaching, or shall we prefer the creed of one who 
confessedly has no creed but such as he chances to adopt from 
adesultory and often not very devout reading of the Scriptures? 
2. The preacher will find systematic theology an essential aid 
to him in understanding human nature. There bas been 
among preachers some cant and some vanity, and a good deal 
of indulgence in light reading, having this apology, and no 
other, that their duty was to understand human nature. Still 
itis important that the preacher should, like his Master, know 
what is in men; and he does not lose his time if he walks 
through the lower streets of the city to see the ragged chil 
dren playing upon the pavement, nor in riding through the ru- 
ral districts to catch the feelings of the industrious popula- 
tion of the country and to allow his sympathies to be kindled 
by their wants. He will find advantage in mingling with the 
people at their social gatherings and in making numerous 
pastoral calls. He will find profit in a careful study of Shak- 
speare; and may, if he have the manliness to read as a mas- 
ter, not as a slave, be greatly benefited by reading works of 
fiction. But he. will learn more of human nature from the 
Bible than from any other kook, and will find himself pene- 
trating more deeply into the human soul by a systematic array 
of Bible teachings on particular traits of character, than by 
simply reading a chapter of the Bible as the book opens before 
him. The great essential traits of character are those which 
men deny to be theirs, not those most readily accepted as 
being human. ‘They are traits which we do not dare at once 
to attribute to men, and which we only confess as belonging to 
all of us, after a watchful and humiliating experience in life. 
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The study of human nature generally means a study of the 
ways to please children, of the ways to interest those thinking 
of the gayeties of life, of the way to win popular favor by 
pandering to the caprices or flattering the vanities of men; 
but we gain only a transient and superficial hold of men by 
such means. ‘There are deeper things in human nature “ than 
are dreamed of in sach a philosophy.” There are character- 
istics of the race, the attributing of which to men wins for the 
tirae no favor for the preacher. There are facts having rela- 
tion to our being, our duty, and our destiny, which on their 
first proclamation by the messenger of God, are denied, but 
which become moving powers at last, if they are constantly 
pressed upon the attention of a community. What novelist, 
what dramatist would teach total depravity, (rod’s sovereign 
election of Ilis saints, salvation without works, desert of eter- 
nal punishment, dependence on God's Spirit for all godliness of 
soul? No one would dare to teach such doctrines unless he 
were warranted in it by a careful study of the Word of God, 
unless he found that a scheme of doctrines, of which these are 
a part, accorded with the revelation from heaven. 

But he who accepts these truths as fundamental in human 
nature will find them effective in preaching to the people. 
They wili not be the means by which he flatters them; he 
will in this way catch no applause from saying to his audience 
what they desire to hear, but he will teach them what they 
do not know of themselves, and finally will convince them that 
he utters truths taught by Him who with His own band has 
formed the sou!. Those who have preached with most effect in 
our churches give full testimony that the soul of man responds 


to these revealed truths. Our deeper convictions against the 
purpose and the feelings yet assert that God knows the soul 
better than the soul knows itself. Those who finally submit 
to God accept the words of Christ, “ Ye have net chosen me, 
but I have chosen you.” The best of men sce, while they 
have not descended to the cruelties which the novelist por 
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trays, nor indulged the passion of an Othello or a Macbeth, 
that they have exhibited such depravity as to be compelled 
to say with Paul, “In me (that is in my flesh) dwelleth no 
goo'l thing.” 

It is evident, from the nature of the case, that for the 
student of human nature theology must be the best means of 
access to the heart. Other sciences relating to man, as intel- 
lectual or moral philosophy, are abstract, but theology is prac- 
tical. We hardly attempt to speak of the character of God 
in our theology, except as He reveals Himself to men. We 
admit at once that God, in Himself, is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. We confine our thoughts to man in his relation to God, 
and to God in His disclosures of Himself to His creatures. 
Oar study, then, hardly for a moment loses sight uf man, and 
is contined mainly to those important elements of his being 
which bring him into relation with his Creator. The thoughts 
which occupy the student of theology are those which have 
interested the best minds of all ages, and yet awaken the 
ceepest feelings of the unlettered—of those busy with worldly 
oceupations—of mothers—-of children. Whither are we 
going? and to whom are we to give account for the deeds 
done in the body? These are questions which must ever 
interest every sober mind. These are practical questions 
Wuich experience presse upon every one, and around them 
cluster all the discussions of systematic theology. 

The student in theology may therefore rest assured that his 
science is the central one—the one illustrated by all the others. 
He has a right to assume that all the legitimate aims of other 
science must be subordinate to that to which he attends. He 
may assume, so far as other sciences promote human weal 
(and they do it most efficiently), that they promote the interests 
of man in those departments of life where he studies man as a 
creature and subject of God. 

How nearly like trifling does it seem, then, to say that the 


preacher should study human nature—the meaning of the 
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assertion being, he should neglect theology and read stories! 
How childish does it seem that a preacher should imagine he 
is to secure a stronger and more permanent hold of his congre- 
gation by becoming a master of those arts that provoke a 
smile or that surprise those who look for soberness in the pul- 
pit, than by becoming master of those doctrines which sway 
men against their will, and which interest the mind, because 
every mind of every age is warned by life and by death 
to study them? 

The last topic leads me to remark : 

3. A knowledge of systematic theology is the best guide 
in applying the gospel to men as the “ power of God unto 
salvation.” Ido not intend to assert that sermons which are 
formal discussions of doctrines are most effective in the con- 
version of sinners. But the preacher who is master of the 
doctrines, who is familiar with their relations, with the objec- 
tions to them, and with the arguments which support them, 
the minister who carries these all in his mind as his own ready 
thoughts, without being aware to whom he is indebted for 
them, nor where he obtained ¢i’s view and where éhat, such a 
preacher is best able to wield the Gospel as a power. 

Paul said: “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation.” And the careful 
reader of the Bible has not much doubt how Paul preached 
the Gospel. No one has been more deeply moved by the 
love of Christ, no one in the history of the Church has been 
under stronger constraint from it, yet he did not preach the 
love of Christ as some now preach it. Le did not attempt to 
move the sympathies of his hearers by telling how Christ 
was rejected by those whom He tried to serve, was crucified 
by those whoin He would have gathered as a hen gathers her 
chickens under her wings. He tells us wherein its power lay, 
immediately after declaring it to be the power of God, “ For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed.” And this 
righteousness he sets over against the unrighteousness and ill- 
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desert of the sinner, “ For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” 
He then proceeds to portray the wickedness of the heathen 
world in words which sct the first chapter of Romans, as a 
literary production, by the side of the most powerrul pages of 
Dante or Milton. The corruptions of Rome came before the 
apestle’s mind, the vices of Corinth, the sensuality of Ephesus, 
and his thoughts were drawn away from the tenderness and 
sorrow of even the man of Nazareth, as he thought of the 
guilt and woe of men and their remedy in the righteousness 
of God. Christ's work as a whole, as a power, as a force in 
the government of God, as a remedy for the unrighteousness 
of man, led him to forget the pathetic scenes, the particular 
occurrences of the earthly life of our Saviour. 

If we read the Acts of the Apostles carefully and mark 
there the sketches of Paul’s sermons, and follow him in his 
work till we find its sammation, its fruitage in his Epistles, 
we shall be convinced that he preached doctrines, that he was 
guided by a system, that it was Christ promised in the Old 
Testament, typified by the sacrifices of Judaism, Christ offer- 
ing Ilimself once for all, the cross and the resurrection that 
he preached. 

And when we see what the Gospel is doing for the world, 
what it is appointed to do, we can have no doubt that the 
changes which men are to undergo, are to be connected with 
their faith rather than their feelings, that the Gospel realizes 
its mission by introducing new principles into the heart, rather 
than by awakening tenderer sympathies. The Gospel is like 
leaven hid in meal. The mass which before was an aggrega- 
tion of separate and unrelated particles becomes a unit under 
its power, is united by a common, an internal bond, a bond 
which is a principle of life, and the mass is so transformed 
that it obviously exists for new purposes, and is appointed to 
anew destiny. 


By what kind of preaching is society .most effectually 
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leavened? The reply is one on which there can be little 
hesitation. The truth has in any case the effect of leaven, 
only when it is enforced by the Spirit of God, and the ques- 
tion is this then, what truths proclaimed by the preacher, does 
the Spirit of God most readily and most powerfully set forth 
by his own demonstration? Isis those truths for the most 
part, presented in a popular form, which we have embodied 
in our catechisms, and which good men have selected as the 
fundamental truths of the Bible and of Christian experience. 
I do not deny that children are often converted without 
being theologically instructed by the Spirit of God. But, if 
really converted, they are subsequently subjected to the teach- 
ings of the Iloly Ghost, so that it remains true that the trans- 
forming influences of the Spirit, those influences which make 
the power of the Gospel effective on the community, are in 
harmony with, and in furtherance of, the great doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Mature minds, religiously impressed, strongly moved by 
the spirit of God, are taught Christian doctrines, even if 
human instractors have not brought them before the mind. 
Though regeneration is connected with varied external cir- 
cumstanzes, and the Spirit works, as the wind blows, 4s it 
listeth, still there is a strange uniformity, almost a monoton- 
ous uniformity in the processes through which minds pass in 
their first religious experiences. The s/eps in the progress 
are almost the same in every case, though in one instance one 
may be more marked, and in another another. Conversion 
almost always implies the following process: The mind be- 
comes thoughtful, serious questions press themselves wii 
vied upon the attention ; the soul, its obligations, its kindred, 
its true home, its mission in the flesh, these are the themes 
of contemplation. The convictions which reflection brings are 
followed by pride, the determination to take heaven as his 
own acquisition, his own by right; a pride which rejects aid, 


most of all aid given as mere grace and in a way to please 
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the giver. ‘To this succeeds conscious rebellion against God. 
He who will not gratify our pride is opposed as unjust, His 
government, sovereign and by decree, is condemned and de- 
fied ; but finally the humble mind succeeds to this warfare, and 
the soul casts itself on Christ, trusting simply to His mercy. 

Now, this process is an experience} of systematic theology. 
The distinctive doctrines of our religion are involved in the 
change which we have here noticed. Tere is God’s electing 
love, the power of the Holy Spirit, the sinner’s selfishness, his 
rebellion, his ill-desert, his remorse, his penitence, his faith, 
his justification. Whatever else belongs to a system of Chris- 
tian doctrine is either preparatory to the presentation of these 
fundamental points, or the result cf these truths of experience, 
manifested in the sanctification of the believer, and in the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of God. 

We say, then, that the Spirit of God as He works for the 
salvation of men, impresses on the world convictions which 
are akin to, indeed indentical with, tue doctrines of our theology. 
And now it requires but a glance to see that inasmuch as the 
theologians interpret the Scriptures by the teaching of the 
Sprit, and adapt their doctrines more and more to ‘His 
demonstrations, a true system of theology must consist of 
tose truths which the Spirit teaches. I might, therefore, give 
as my conclusion the converse of the statement with which I] 
vegan this point, and instead of saying, ‘“‘a knowledge of 
systematic theology is the best guide in applying the Gospel ;” 
say, the Spirit's application of the Gospel is the source of theo- 
logical doctrine. But since doctrines are the product of his- 
tory, and are not the result of any one day’s presentation of the 
truth by that Spirit who worketh with each one severally as 
He will, we shall finda guide to the Spirit’s work, as a whole 
inthe condensed statement of His varied works, as it is pre- 
sented in the creeds and catechisms of the Church. 

4. Familiarity with Christian doctrines is one of the impor- 
tant preparations for continued pastoral work in the same 
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church. I assume it, as granted by all, that dong pastorates are 
desirable. They give so much character to the church and so 
much to the pastor, that their mere length becomes a power. 
The association of a minister's name with a town becomes a 
sermon and an argument both in one. Edwards of Northamp.- 
ton, Emmons of Franklin, Merrill of Middlebury, Porter of 
Farmington, are christian phrases which speak to the people 
of our churches as no books can, as no words from the pulpit 
can. I shall not attempt to draw out the contents of those 
expressions, but every one feels that they have a meaning. 
And we are losing much of the power of the Gospel in that 
the processes are not more generally going forward which 
link the names of our ministers with the places where they do 
their work. Those men whom I have named, and many others 
who might be referred to, while with heart-ache and weary 
brain they were attempting to do the work to which they were 
specially called, were unconsciously doing a work hardly less 
important, as they slowly forged that little word “of” which 
bound their names to their homes, rather, perhaps, their homes 
to their names. There isa work done fer generations when 
Hopkins is transformed into Hopkins of Newport, or Hawes 
into Hawes of Hartford. 

Still a long pastorate is one of the most difficult of human 
achievements. It often becomes wise that the pastoral rela- 
tions should cease. It can not be profitably continued when 


the preacher fails to excite fresh interest in his presentation of 


truth, nor when he ceases to be a centralizing power for the 
religious community—a power by which the members of the 
church, with their families, and the better portions of commu- 
nity are attracted to the house of God, and are led to value 
religious institutions. This is, therefore, much more needed 
than mere knowledge of Christian doctrine to fit a man fora 
long pastorate. But such knowledge is one important qualiii- 
cation. It enables the preacher to present the truths of the 


Gosvel so as to secure intense attention to a single point with- 
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out becoming himself a man of one idea, and without fatiguing 
the people by the monotony of his discourses. Systematic 
theology takes in a broad range of doctrine. It affords occa- 
sion to address almost all the emotions of the soul. After it 
has taxed the intellect to its utmost power, it appeals to the 
feelings. It enforces the importance of its truths through 
hopes and through fears alike ; through the promises of eternal 
joy, a3 well as by the terrors of the Lord. 

The power of the pulpit, especially the power of one man 
for years with one congregation, depends very much upon the 
breadth of his views, the variety of his teachings, the compass 
of the sentiments and feelings which he brings into his service. 
Those who have been known as doctrinal preachers, and with 
that reputation have acquired also the reputation of dullness, 
have generally had favorite doctrines, and have failed of that 
full mastery of the system of truths for which we plead. Any 


¢ is better 
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one thing tires. Yet even such doctrinal preachin 
than any other equally monotonous. The monotony of truth 
is far better than the monotony of artifice. Wit and wag- 
gery, which sometimes please the simple, soon become nau- 
seous in the pulpit. Schemes of labor by committees or 
associations become wearisome as they become stale. These 
things ean not hide poverty of thought. They can not long 
make an unmeaning pulpit tolerable. Truth, though uniform 
and monotonous, is the best foundation for pulpit power; and 
when presented as multiform and fitted to address every living 
soul, it becomes not simply tolerable, it becomes attractive. 
It makes the pulpit the pride of the people, a monument to the 
glory of God. 

A perfect preacher, (such an one we shall never know but 
in idea,) would, I suppose, attract no attention by personal 
peculiarities. He would not attempt to satisfy a merely crit- 
ical taste, neither would he defy criticism; but he would fore- 
stall it. He would make it out of place. He would lead his 
hearers to forget themselves and himself, and waken such in- 
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terest in the truth, that all else would be forgotten. Now, if 
the ordinary preacher would approach this result, the Christian 
doctrines afford him the best means. The truths we preach 
are as important as those which Paul preached. An angel 
could speak of nothing better for men than salvation by Christ, 
And it is wholly out of place to say that in our day men do 
not listen to doctrine as they once did. It may be true, but 
the fault is in the preacher. Men listen to anything which 
interests them. The reason our congregations do not let us 
preach what Emmons preached, is because we de not preach 
as he would. He would not to-day preach wholly as he did 
sixty years ago; but he would preach the sume truths, and his 
hearers to-day would be just as docile as they were then. And 
if our preachers would but thoroughly appropriate and digest 
and assimilate Christian doctrine, so possess themselves of it, 
that they could present it easily, operly or covertly, in the 
argument or in the application, they would acquire one of the 
essential requisites of a long pastorate like that of Emmons. 
They would be able so to present the truth, that it would seem 
fresh, and of present importance. The hearer would forget 
that he had ever heard it before. He would be oblivous to 
time and manner. Mis old preacher would be a new preacher 
to him. 

5. The study of the doctrines of the church is of the first 
importance to those entering upon the Christian ministry, be- 
cause it gives them an acquaintance with the ruling thoughts 
of the church, and a familiarity with its commanding thinkers. 
One of the dangers of a preacher is, that he will be an imitator. 
He has the feeling that such a popular preacher has something 
better to say then he has. Weare very apt to attempt the 
manners of those who have been successful, and to adopt their 
style in the hope of securing also their power. But imitation, 
at least as a conscious effort of culture, shculd be left to child: 
hood. When we become men we should put away childish 
things. Yet the preacher does need to be sustained by the 
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consciousness that he knows what he is to speak, and knows 
what it is which is the power of God unto salvation. It will 
increase his composure and confidence to feel that no one has 
higher truths te proclaim than those which he utters; that no 
one has any clearer statements of truth than those which he 
can give to his congregation. 

Sentiments like these, the youngest and most modest preacher 
may entertain. He has the sacred word, which is the foun- 
tain of religious instruction, and he has the interpretation of 
the word by men who have long held postsof authority in the 
Church of God. It is true that the preacher should go pri- 
marily to the Word of Gcd for his message, and he should go, 
too, with the feeling that God may yet disclose from it new 
views of truth, and of His government, which shall cheer and 
bless His people. But he should go, asI have already re- 
marked, feeling that his catechism may be a great aid in inter- 
preting the Scriptures, gratefully acknowledging the fact, that 
God has raised up as his teachers many who have loved the 
Word of God, and not explored its depths in vain. 

In such circumstances, the young preacher may satisfy him- 
self that he has the best aids in his work which can be afforded ; 
that no one can present more important truths than those 
which it falls to him to preach. Surely this sentiment is well 
founded. Those minds which have given themselves to Chris- 
tian doctrine rule the church. The genius of the poetical 
preacher has not carried the people of God away from the 
influence of the logical thinker. It is on doctrine that the king- 
dom of God rests, and by doctrine it grows. The Spirit which 
inspired Isaiah to say, “The word of our God shall stand for- 
ever,” taught Moses to utter, as the words of Jehovah, “ Hear 
Oearth, the words of my mouth, my doctrine shall drop as the 
rain.” The Church is no more truly founded on a creed than 
watered by it. There have been men like Whitfield who have 
moved the Church powerfully for a time; there have been 
mystic dreamers whose writings have lulled the restless, and 
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kindled emotions, perhaps, in those who seemed heartless; 
but when men take their bearings, when after a storm or a 
calm they wish to know whither they have drifte 1, they turn 
to Augustine and Calvin. The preacher may know always 
that he is discussing important themes, if he discuss those 
which occupied their minds. The youthful pastor may assure 
himself that he is bringing before the minds of his hearers the 
central and perennial themes of religion, if le follow Edwards 
in the interpretation of God’s words. Ido not say that any 
one should adopt the views of Edwards or Calvin, or any other 
teacher, but I say the thoughts which oceupied their minds 
have been the ruling thoughts in chureh history. They will 
continue to be the thoughts which will oceupy the Christian 
mind so long as it is necessary to preach the gospel. There 
is no mental exercise more expanding, as none is more directly 
an exercise unto godliness, than to follow, either to confirm or 
refute, the arguments of such men. It is one of the wonderful 
facts in the history of the church and the world, that the cen- 
tral and ruling thoughts are few, and that for influence, those 
men are fortunate who are able to give expression to them. 
Edwards lives nearer to our day, seems more like a neighbor 
and companion than Whitefield or Bellamy, because his thoughits 
are our thoughts. The doctrines which he discussed are the 
perennial doctrines of Christendom. John Calvin died the 
year Shakspeare was born. No one attributes to the theologian 
the genius of the poet, and Shakspeare wrote in our own lan- 
guage. Yet Calvin seems far more like a cotemporary than 
Shakspeare, for his thoughts never can become obsolete; and 
Calvin’s influence on the civilization of the age is manifold 
that of Shakspeare, because he interpreted and enforced for 
the Reformation those truths which God has ordained to be 


the practical truths of life. And it is with such truths, those 





which Calvin and Edwards have spoken, that we, as students 





of theology, are called to imbue our minds and hearts. 






6. Familiarity with doctrine is useful to the preacher, because 
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of its influence on character. There is a power which theo- 
logical seminaries can not bestow upon the pastor, that is, 
ministerial character. Iam aware that of late some of our re- 
ligious teachers have sought to avoid the ministerial air. I 
do not know but the time may come when fora short period 
the prevalent ministerial trait will be levity. In other words, 
the reaction from too great austerity may have the effect of 
making the ministerial character unministerial,—the opposite 
of what common sense would dictate. But whatever may be 
the temporary aberrations from sound judgment, there is a 
characier befitting the sacred office. And that character is a 
power in the community. It preaches, it teaches, it calms, it 
cheers. Ji doesnot harm the frivolous, though they may some- 
times feel it to be a weight; it is of much value to the de- 
spondent, because it is to them a relief. It lifts anxiety from 
their shoulders ; it imparts buoyancy to the heart. 

Especially in the discharge of the ministerial office is the 
pastor obliged to rest often upon his character. Ile must 
preach with authority, 2 ¢, he must say many things which 
he can not stop to prove. He must, by his own impressions 
and conyictions, infuse into his hearers a solemn appreciation 
of truths which he can not by cold argument make effective. 
He must, also, as a teacher, speak with confidence, being sup- 
ported by his own faith and his own convictions. The preacher 
has, in some respects, a most difficult office. No man is so 
sensible of human weakness, of personal unworthiness, as he. 
Noone works with such a consciousness of dependence on a 
higher power, and yet no one has a better right to work with 
hope of success. It requires much of self-culture, much of 
divine grace, I may say, to work, having in constant exercise 
all those feelings, resisting the excessive influence of each one. 
A perfectly well-balanced ministerial character is rare ; it must 
be so when its demands are so great. But we must as preach- 


ets seek for this best of gifts. And the preacher without 
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character is no preacher. Ile may be a rhetorician, he may be 
an orator, he is not a preacher of the Gospel. ;' 

But the point to which I wish to call attention is this: in 
the culture of character, familiarity with the Christian doc- ', 
trines is one of the best aids. He who contemplates the , 
sovereignty of God, and who makes it a practical truth, that | 
in God he lives, and moves, and has his being, must live under ' 
the awe of an overshadowing Presence, and needs no other . 


lessons upon Christian humility. Yet he who sees clearly that 
all knowledge is a seeing in the light which God gives, and 
that there is no power but of God, can go from his own study, : 
from communion with God in prayer, and feel assured that 
the truths he speaks are as worthy as any which God reveals, 
Ile can speak the Word boldly, as he ought to speak. The | 
combination of boldness and humility has been a marked trait | 
of character in Christian preachers ever since the days of the 
Apostles. It is worth one’s while to read Edwards on the 
Will, for the simple purpose of noticing the remarkable union 
of these two qualities in him. The result flows naturally from 
long contemplation of, vivid realization of, the doctrines of our 
religion. Taken together they are well fitted to produce both 
a sense of weakness and of strength, of self-confidence and 
self-distrust, of awe and of boldness, of timidity and of assur- 
ance, of certain knowledge and of uncertainty as to what a 
day may bring forth. And when one has these traits, and 
such as these, the constituents of his character, so that they 
utter forth themselves and are felt by all whom he meets, as a 





preacher of the Gospel he has within his reach an eloquence 
rhetorical arts can not give him. 

7. It is worth while to notice briefly that the tendencies of 
the age warn us against a Jax and uncertain theology. Those 
who are the professed and accredited teachers of religion will 
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only disgrace themselves and their profession if they preach to 






amuse, to fascinate, to persuade even, if they do not also 
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instruct. ‘The age is an intellectual one,—one of ambitious 
exertion in the lower departments of intellectual work. Our 
thinkers are not now in the habit of consulting the Reason, as 
that faculty is distinguished from the understanding, but are 
most industrious in putting their knowledge into a scientific 
form. They are not patiently waiting for the voice of God, 
are not anxiously contemplating truth for the enlargement of 
the premises from which their conclusions are to be drawn, 
but are systematizing, as best they can, following the dictates 
of the understanding, classifying, drawing conclusions, and 
mapping out sciences. 

Theology is in danger of being split up into parts, and there 
is even danger that there will be left no residue at the heart to 
go under this ancient name. Among the subjects formerly 
treated of in systems of theology was “the works of God,” 
and the creation of the world was ascribed to Him. But at 
present geology assumes to interpret the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, and some of the geologists would withdraw the story of 
creation from theology. The encroachments of other sciences 
upon this one, which seemed once in a loose way to embrace 
them all, are not less real than that of geology. Physiology, 
as taught by some of its professors, contradicts the theological 
doctrine of the unity of the human race. Rationalism assumes 
the honor of modern civilization, of the decay of superstition, 
and the elevation of the more enlightened nationalities. Politi- 
cal economy seems to desire, perhaps to design, to excuse God 
from a watchful care over [is creatures. The science of govern- 
ment is seeking another source of power than God. ‘The sci- 
ence of social ethics is searching by induction for the laws of 
crime and virtue, and claims a historic progress which, if con- 
tinued in the future, will secure the millennium without the 
aid of the Christian religion. In the midst of activities such 
as these the theologians must not be inactive. It is true they 
have no special occasion for fear. We are all seeking the 
truth together. The advocates of all these sciences are our 
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friends, many of them determined friends, all‘of them promot- 
ing interests in which we have part. But those who believe 
the Bible, and hold to the system of salvation by the Cross, 
must not be idle. It becomes them to understand their own 
science, to be ready for its defense and to demand for it the 
respect of thinking men, as well as the confidence of the peo- 
ple. And we should bear in mind, too, that we shall gain 
nothing by a mock liberality, nothing by granting too much to 
natural science. We ought to have our creeds at such a time 
full and rounded, and to occupy openly ali the ground we 
claim. In this way we shall be best prepared to meet an 
enemy, and in this way we shall best please the friends cf 
theologic truth. 

Let me say in conclusion, a Seminary occupying the position 
which this does should teach a distinctly pronounced Christain 
theology. The denomination with which this institution is con- 
nected has in the Hastern States spoken its opinions freely 
and boldly. And now that the inhabitants of newer States 
prefer to bring with them their churches and their schools, let 
us see that neither of them suffer by the transfer. New Eng- 
land is a name connected with theology. The sons of New 
England should not allow her reputation to suffer, either at 
home or among the diverse populations of the newer States. 
Moreover, the leading ministers in the Congregational 
churches in the East have exhibited no uncertain or feeble 
tendencies in their theological speculations. In zeal, in rapid 
growth, in earnest piety, other denominations will not yield 
to them the pre-eminence, but it will doubtless be cordially 
granted by all in the religious fraternity of our country that 
the Congregationalists have most loved doctrinal discussion, 
have sought most persistently to solve the difficult problems 


of theology, and have done most in modifying theological 


thought and theological language. 
And if, in our day, we are rather wearied than edified by 
the literature so largely occupied with exercises and taste, with 
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ability and the highest good, still let us be aware that we are 
under obligation to those who lingered over these terms with 
so much affection, and let us remember that we shall cease 
from all religious affinity with New England when we cease 
to be interested in the doctrines of Christian theology. 


ARTICLE IL. 
THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS.* 


To the uninstrucited mind the earth seems an eternal thing. 
Day follows night, the seasons run their course, snow crowns 
the mountain peak, the ocean rolls its waves, for the old man 
precisely as when he was a little infant in his mother’s arms. 
As for the sun, it is the same blazing orb which his remotest 
ancestors have worshiped. The moon loses nothing from the 
perfection of its disc. Save only a few errant planets, or an 
occasional comet, the stars are neither brighter nor dimmer 
than they were of old. ‘The universe is eternal : its matter, at 
least, has existed forever, said the ancient philosophers. But 
can we conceive all this matter thus self-existent from all eter- 
nity? We are forced by the laws of mind to believe that 
every finite thing must proceed from some definite cause. The 
matter of the universe is finite. It must have been caused 
by something greater than itself; and, since no finite thing 
can be greater than the universe, its cause must have been 
infinite, This infinite cause we call The Creator. And since, 
logically speaking, the Creator must have existed before the 
creation, matter can not have endured from all eternity ; 
though, in point of fact, could it be proved that the creation is 
the only manifestation of the being of the Creator, we might 
believe that the two have forever co-existed in time. But here, 
mathematical science comes to our aid. The mathematician 


*Introductory Lecture at Rush Medical College, September 27, 1871. 
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tells us that the constant uniformity believed in by the super. 
ficial observer is no uniformity. By unerring figures he 
demonstrates the existence of motion among the constituents 
of the universe. All things are in motion, even though their 
movements be too slow, or too limited, or too distant, to arrest 
the attention of ordinary observers. As examples of such 
movements we may instance (1) the gradual deviation of the 
earth’s axis from the pole-star ; (2) the circumscribed vibrations 
of the atoms which unite in a heated bar of iron; or (8) the 
far off flight of a sun, like Arcturus, moving fifty four milesa 
second in a direction at right-angles to our path in space, yet 
requiring eight hundred years to change its visible position by 
a distance equal to the apparent diameter of the moon. These 
motions beget in all things change; and such changes can not 
have continued from all eternity. Says Maxwell, concerning 
the diffusion of heat (Address before the British Association— 
Nature, Vol. II., p. 421), “If we attempt to ascend the stream 
of time by giving to its symbol continually diminishing values 
we are led up to a state of things in which the formula has 
what is called a critical value ; and if we inquire into the state 
of things the instant before, we find that the formula becomes 
absurd. We thus arrive at the conception of a-state of things 
which can not be conceived as the physical result of a previous 
state of things, and we find that this critical condition actually 
existed at an epoch not in the depths of a past eternity, but 
separated from the present time by a finite interval.” Again: 
Prof. Tait, of Edinburgh, addressing the British Association, 
a few days ago, (Nature, Vol. 1V., p. 272), upon the results 
of mathematical investigation, declares that we are enabled 
“distinctly to say that the present order of things has not been 
evolved through infinite past time by the agency of laws now 
at work—but must have had a distinctive beginning, a state 
beyond which we are totally unaole to penetrate, a state in 
fact which must have been produced by other than the now 
acting causes.” 
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Here, then, we have something tangible for a starting point. 
If the universe has not always existed as at present, how came 
it to be as we find it? No man saw its inception; no human 
being has lived long enough to trace its course by his expe- 
rience. In the absence of direct knowledge we must answer 
this question by the aid of such inductions as may become 
possible. ‘Time was when every one rested content with a 
misinterpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. Six thou- 
sand years ago, the earth began to be; the waters were separ- 
ated from the firmament; dry land appeared; grass clothed 
the fields ; sun and moon were pasted to the sky ; fish, flesh and 
fowl came forth ; six days—and all was done. ‘“ But the sea- 
shells upon the mountains,—-the fossils in the rocks,—how 
came they there?” “ Put there ready made,” was always a 
sufficient reply; and any one who doubted of such an inter- 
pretation of Scripture was a damnable heretic, fit only to burn 
here and hereafter. Knowledge of this sort sufficed for the 
infancy of the race, but a time came when it no longer satis- 
fied the questionings of the thoughtful. Three hundred years 
ago, when Europe awoke from the slumbers of a thousand 
years, the problem of the universe was one of the first which 
pressed the minds of men for a solution. Ever since those 
days the army of students has continually increased ; each one 
bringing to the common stock his little bundle of facts, until 
how we are in a fair way to know something definite concern- 
ing the life of our earth, at least. And while we can no longer 
abide the narrow theory of creation expounded by old-fash- 
ied churchmen, we are constrained to admit that every new 
step in science serves to bring out more fully the literal truth 
of the magnificent pictorial outline of the Creator's work which 
is sketched on the first page of the Bible. The picture dis- 
plays only the work itself; it gives no clue to the proximate 
causes by which the splendid fabric was produced. The study 
of those causes involves the study of Natural Science, To 
that we bend our energies. 
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Assuming, then, that no one now disputes the theory which 
assigns to the work of creation a period of unknown length, 
during which the earth slowly advanced toward its present 
condition, it may be well for us to consider by what steps the 
present stage of development has been attained. Since there 
is no detailed history of the development of the universe, we 
are compelled to conjecture its method after considering the 
results of the activity of the forces by which we now find 
matter kept in motion. Could those results be fully traced, 
we should possess the key to the whole process ; but the inves- 
tigations of scientific men have not yet penetrated far into the 
gloomy realm of the unknown, and consequently when we 
would account for any given series of phenomena, we are often 
driven to the use of hypothesis—that is, an ingenious approai- 
mation to the truth, for want of the truth itself Such hypothe- 
ses are esteemed in proportion to their capacity for connecting 
facts and for stimulating inquiry. When they can no longer 
accomplish these functions, they soon give place to something 
stronger—something better. 

Of the various hypotheses of the Creation, which have been 
advanced, two powerful rivals have contended for the mastery, 
viz., the Special Creation hypothesis and the Evolt.tion hy- 
pothesis. With the outlines of the first, you are all, doubtless 
well acquainted, for it is only an attempted amplification of 
the literal Bible narrative. It maintains the doctrine of a 
Creator who works upon matter in human fashion. When 
this Creator was ready, He formed the earth by the word of 
His power. At the right time, He made and placed upon the 
earth the first plant, the first animal, the first man. These 
facts no one denies, but the hypothesis is defective, because it 
leaves out of consideration all natural causes, by means of 
which these first beginnings may have been made to appear. 
Michael Angelo, in his great painting of the Creation, gave 
this hypothesis pictorial expression under the forra of an ol 
man with venerable beard, kicking stars and plancts into exis- 
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tence by a series of well-considered extensions of the great 
toe. Reduced to this form, the idea exposes its own absurdity, 
and an attempt hus, therefore, been made to tridge the chasm 
between our knowledge and our ignorance by the production 
of what has been called the Nebular hypothesis. The hy- 
pothesis itself is no new thing. Under various forms, it has 
occupied the attention of philosophers ever since the birth of 
science. Connected with false schemes of philosophy, and 
pressed into the service of skepticism and atheism, it has in- 
curred unlimited opprobrium. And yet it lives, it explains 
phenomena otherwise unintelligible; it stimulates investiga- 
tion beyond any other theory of the universe; it daily receives 
new support from scientific progress. If not true, it deserves 
to be true 

What, then, is this much vaunted hypothesis? I will en- 


deavor, as briefly as possible, to set forth its leading features, 
reserving for other lectures the majority of the facets which 


contribute its crief support. 
THE HYPOTHESIS. 


In the beginning, the atoms of matter were created, and 
were diffused throughout space. Tenetrating an eternal fu- 
ture, the omniscient Creator endowed each atom with energies, 
enabling it always to fulfill its part in the grand scheme of a 
universe which was to grow, not by chance, but in accordance 
with a single definite plan, namely, the orderly manifestation 
of the being of an Infinite Intelligence. All possible relations 
and permutations of atoms were foreseen and provided for, 
else how could all things have been fore-ordained, as the the- 
ologians say! But, because these atoms were thus richly en- 
dowed, it does not follow that they were always exhibiting 
their gifts. Energy has two states. It may be either potential 
oractual. By actual energy, we are at once impressed. Po- 
tential energy may exist forever, and in no way affect our in- 
telligence. For example, let us suppose infinite space cleared 
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of all ordinary matter, and then let an_atom of hydrogen or 
of oxygen be projected into the vacuum. It would be dis. 
covered to possess energies through whose action would be 
maiptained definite size, shape and, probably, motion of its 
parts around a central point. That such a body might display 
other forms of energy could, by no means under the circum- 
stances, be even suspected by any uninitiated finite intelli- 
gence. sut let another similar atom be projected into space, 
and at once a new form ofenergy reveals itself. The atoms 
move toward each other. This is attraction hitherto potential, 
now actual on the part of the first created mass. And when 
collision occurs, this actual energy of motion instantly becomes 
again potential through the cessation of movement; and new 
forms of energy appear, capacitated to produce sensations of 
heat, of light, or of electricity. In like manner, it has been 
discovered that chemical energy does not manifest itself 
between different elements at exalted temperatures. In the 
heated atmosphere of the sun, it appears that the elements 
exist uncombined and separate from eachother. If, then, we 
only knew matter as existing at an extremely elevated tempera- 
ture, it would be impossible for us to suspect that a lower 
temperature would reveal a chemical affinity between oxygen 
and potassium. Yet to an infinite intelligence, nothing could 
be all the while more clear. So, when the proper temperature 
has disclosed the affinity between such elements, we do not 
say that under other conditions it did not exist, but we say 
that under those conditions, the affinity was potential. In 
other words, that the atoms of oxygen and of potassium were 
so created that when neither too hot nor too cold, they would 
be drawn so closely together, that a new form of matter, oxide 
of potassium, would be the result. And, moreover, when we 
have studied all the forms of matter, and the present conditions 
of their existence, it will not be wise for us to ‘assume that we 
have awakened all the potential energies of their atoms. We 
are utterly ignorant of all that their future relations may unfold. 
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From this analysis, then, we learn that evolution is the 
movement of atoms through all the permutations of which 
they arecapable. It is the conversion of potential energy into 
actualenergy. It is the manifestation of the latent forces with 
which the atoms were endowed at the moment of their crea- 
tion. 

Returning now to the Nebular hypothesis, let us suppose a 
definite space filled with such atoms, smallest of masses, float- 
ing freely in the illimitableether. The first apparent conse- 
quence would be their movement towards each other. This 
we see illustrated by the formation of tangible drops of water 
out of the molecules of watery vapor, which float invisibly in 
the atmosphere. Attraction brings together the molecules, 
and the resulting drop is spherical, because no other form can 
express the mutual attractions of its constituent parts. But, 
since by reason of the action of outside forces which modify 
its shape, we never find a rain-drop which is a perfect sphere ; 
so in the nebulous clusters, which would result from the 
aggregation of atoms, we should at first discover only the 
manifestations of a general tendency towards the spherical 
form ; and the universe would consist of an indefinite number 
of cloudy masses or nebulz, assuming irregular forms, in each 
one of which constant changes would progress as a conse- 
quence of the continued approximation of its constituent 
atoms. This approximation would present the appearance of 
movement towards the center of the nebula: and since each 
nebula would, in like manner, be attracted by every other 
nebhla, these larger masses would all gravitate towards their 
common center. These attractions, did they operate in a 
vacuum, would, in a given time, bring all matter by the 
hearest path to its highest degree of condensation at the center 
of the universe. But various phenomena compel us to sup- 
pose that the cosmical spaces are not empty. They are filled 
with ether, a form of matter far more attenuated than the 
atoms with which we have been dealing. This ether must in 
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terpose a certain resistance to the movement of atoms. This 
resistance will prevent the nebulie from at once assuming a 
completely spherical form, and will also impeJte their motion 
towards the universal center of attraction. According to the 
law of mechanical motion, the immediate resultant of the 
attraction of the atoms by each other on the one hand, and the 
resistance of the ether on the other, would be a movement of 
rotation by the atoms of the nebulew around their common 
center, and, in like manner, a corresponding rotation of the 
nebuliv around the center of universal gravitation. 

Another conspicuous result of the movements thus esta’) 
lished would be the evolution of heat and light. The approx- 
imation of atoms predicates their final collision; and by colli- 
sion, in a way which future lectures will explain, the atoms are 
heated, and may increase their heat till they become lumin- 
ous. The nebulie would thus become visible to a human eye. 
According to laws of molecular motion, which will be here- 
after discussed, the light and heat thus evolved would increase 
in proportion to the approximation of the atomic units. Con- 
sequently, the mutual attraction of the atoms of a nebula, 
causing it to contract its dimensions and to rotate with accel- 
lerating velocity, would also cause it to grow continually hotter 
and brighter. And since the atoms most distant from the 
axis of rotation, being compelled to move with the greatest 
velocity, would experience the greatest resistance, the nebula 
would tend to assume the form of a spheroid, of which the 
poles would become more and more flattened as the mass 
diminished its volume. The resistance encountered by the 
equatorial atoms would at length exceed the attraction which 
had drawn them towards the center, and they would separate 
from the spheroid into the form of a revolving ring. Such 4 
ring might, under certain difficult conditions, continue to 
rotate outside of the spheroid from which it was derived ; but, 
in all probability, it would break up into fragments, which 
would assume the spheroidal shape, and would continue to 
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revolve around the central orb. Atl this while the revolving 
mass would be losing light and heat. Rings and satellites 
would cool faster than the primaries by which they were gen- 
erated. Consequently, they would pass from the gaseous state 
to the liquid, and from the liquid state to the solid, while their 
source might remain a sphere of incandescent gas. But sooner 
or later, the flaming center itself must cool down. Resistance 
to gravitation must correspondingly diminish. Every atom 
must reach its ultimate destination. System after system must 
concentrate upon the center of the cosmos, leaving darkness 
once more to pervade the infinite space. 

Such, in its most abstract form, is the Nebular Hypothesis. 
Originally presented as an hypothesis, it is now assuming the 
proportions of a well established theory. For many years, it 
was opposed by the assertion that, when armed with a power- 
ful telescope, the eye could resolve into separate stars many 
of those luminous clouds which, like fragments of the milky 
way, are scattered over the sky. Were the hypothesis cor- 
rect, it was urged, the heavens should disclose the existence 
of masses of vapor, which had not been condensed into stars, 
When it was insisted, that many such were revealed by the 
telescope, it was replied, that since every increase in the 
power of a telescope served to resolve into distinct points of 
light a greater number of the nebulz, a sufficiently power- 
ful lens would display the constituent stars in every one of 
those dimly-shining cloudlets that float so far away upon the 
confines of the universe. When'the great telescopes of Lord 
Rosse, in Ireland, and of the Cambridge Observatory, in cur 
own country, had resolved into stats a portion of the splendid. 
nebula in Orion, the advocates of the nebular hypothesis 
who had always relied much upon the irresolvability of this 
nebula, as one of the pillars of their belief, were compelled to 
hang their heads. This was in A. D. 1846. The hypothesis. 
seemed to have received its death-blow. It remained little 
better than . curious relic of ancient speculation, until, the 
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recently discovered method of spectroscopic investigation 
opened an entirely new field of research. Seven years ago 
(A. D. 1864), an English astronomer, Mr. Huggins, undertook 
to analyze the light of the nebule. By « method, which wiil 
be set forth in another lecture, he determined the fact, that, 
while many of the nebulw are, indeed, simple clusters of 
closely aggregated stars, there are many others which are 
mere masses of flaming gas, uncondensed, and incandescent 
elementary atoms, ranging themselves upon the line of evolu- 
tion; clouds of luminous vapor, gathering in the depths of 
space, to the birth of suns and stars without number. 

Thus the nebular hypothesis has become the dominant, 
theory of the Universe. Viewed in its light, the evolution of 
our own little solar system is lifted into a direct relation with 
the growth of every other system in the Creation. In every 
portion it gives evidence of progressive condensation of mat- 
ter. We find the larger planets at distances from the sun, 
which satisfy the requirements of the hypothesis; and we 
also find them less condensed than the more central and more 
with a volume 1400 times 


slowly moving planets. Jupiter, 


oo 


greater than our earth, is but 838 times as heavy, or one- 
third heavier than a like volume of water; waile Saturn, with 
a volume 776 times larger than the earth, is but 100 times as 
heavy, @ ¢. its specific gravity is not greater than that of oak 


or of sulphuric ether. This, too, isa fact which might be 
! ? ] 


anticipated, in accordance with the theory, for tne surface ol 


a small sphere is much greater, in proportion to its volume, 
than the surface of a large sphere. The small planets, conse- 
quently, lose heat more rapidly than the large; and they pass 
more rapidly through the different stages of evolution. The 
moons which revolve around the larger planets, are more con- 
centrated than the primaries from which they were thrown 
oft. They have lived faster than their parents, and have 
fallen into premature old age. Upon a surface. scarred by 
fire and seamed by water, our moon presents abundant evi- 
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dence of its community of origin with the earth; but, at 
present, uo signs of lunar fire or water, or even of any atmos- 
phere can be discovered. Those enormous voleanoes have 
eeased to vomit flame. Those oceans of water have vanished 
into the caverns of the interior. So eagerly does every move- 
able particle tend towards the center of gravity, that the air 
itself has disappeared among the solid elements of the orb 
Organic life finds no place in that desert, nor can it possibly 
exist under the conditions presented by such a world. Itisa 
voiceless, lifeless, sphere, waiting only for the day which shall 
ingle again its atoms with the atoms of its mother earth. 
Passing hastily over the numerous proofs of our hypothesis 
which are furnished by the coniormation of a planet, like 
Saturn, with numerous moons and manifold rings, which have 


been condensed into yet more satellites, let us briefly con- 


not 
all . f 4 ° ot. 2 ad . : 

sider the transformations which our earth must have expe- 
rienced during a period of evolution, from the condition of a 
A 


gaseous ring, 
6 o 


t first, a whirling ring of luminous vapor, 
thrown from the surface of the sun, then collapsing into a 
fiery globe, the earth took its place among the other planets. 
Parting with matter sufficient to form a moon, the spheroid 
continued to shrink as it lost heat from its surface. Gradually 
aliquid layer became condensed between the heated interior 
and the cooler gases which surrounded the globe. What an 
extensive atmosphere we then possessed! The oxygen and 
the hydrogen of water were forming clouds in the ai:—such 
clouds as will never again be rolled together around this ball. 
The molten surface cooled, at length, below the boiling point 
of water, and the ocean began to cover the face of the earth. 
Obedient to the law of gravitation, whenever the fiery subter- 
ranean tides disturbed the level of the solid crust, vast bodies 
of water were displaced, and set. in violent motion. The ra- 
diant heat of the sun, which, too, is ever dispersing itself as a 
consequence of the continual approach of solar matter towards 
its center, served to establish a constant circulation of air and 
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water, producing winds and currents, and rains and storms. 
By these means, as the crust of the earth became more uneven, 
the mountains were worn away, and their dust was scattered 
over the bed of the sea, forming extensive layers of stratified 
rock. And, when the slow movement of the geological ages 
had filled the hollow of the ocean, and had drowned the 
mountain peaks, these stratified rocks were the foundations of 


1 


the cor tinents upon whieh Have been displayed the \ arying 


phenome na of organic life, Ever since those ancient days, 


these processes have been continued by the ceaseless tendency 
of matter towards its common center. That the tendency is 
still active, we are reminded by the fall of the leaf, by the drop- 
ping of the rain, by the rush of the cataract, by the tumult of 
the earthquake, by the roar of the ocean. Not even the 


ground beneath our feet is at rest. Whole continents are tilt- 
ing up, first one side, than another, as they settle into the fiery 
mass below. Tere a mountain chain is pushed upwards, by 
the sinking of a neighboring coast, There, the everlasting 
hills are going down at sea, leaving only the white coral reefs 
to mark their burial-piace. Thus it has been, and so it will 
be until the face of the earth is worn like the face of the 
moon ; until clouds, and air, and sea, have disappeared; until 


even the dream of the poet shall become a literal fact 


_ 


\ud like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

lhe cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant, faded 


Leave not a rack behind.” 
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ARTICLE UL. 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 


In reading the New Testament histories of the transactions 
of the Jews and Pilate, which resulted in the crucifixion and 
death of our blessed Lord, we are accustomed to look at the 
facts and incidents in their general statement. Perhaps we 
have not, therefore, sufficiently fixed in mind some points of 
interest and instruction ascertainable by looking at those trans- 
actions in their particular relations to law and justice. 

It could not be expected that under the Roman government, 
in the time of Christ—being, as it was, under the debasing in- 
fluence of heathenism ; nor that under the Jewish government, 
as having become corrupted through the national degeneracy, 
—provisions so just and humane as in Christian countries now, 
should exist and be acted upon. Yet even the Romans were 
not without some wise and just laws concerning the treatment 
ofcrimes. Their courts were such in number, and so consti- 
tuted, as to give opportunity for a hearing before successive 
tribunals, and erroneous and unjust decisions delivered in the 
lower courts might be reviewed and revised in the higher. The 
Jews themselves might be challenged to point to any laws in 
the Mosaic code which justified the proceedings had in the 
case of the Son of God. The Talmudists say that “ trials by 
night were forbidden, and also trials on festival days.” It was 
also “unlawful to examine a cause, pass sentence, and put it 
inexecution on the same day.” It has been pretended by 
Jewish historians that forty days were allowed Jesus of Naza- 
reth in which to prepare and make His defense. The preten- 
sion, groundless as it is, recognizes the existence of such a 
tule, or of a usage which had grown into a rule. <A distin- 
guished archaeologist has stated that among the Jews “ the 


Witnesses were sworn, and in capital cases the parties con- 
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cerned. ‘T'wo witnesses were required, beside the accuser ; the 
witnesses were examined separately, in the presence of the ac- 
cused.” 

From Daniel vii: 10, it appears probable that in the time 
of ancient Jewish trials the book of laws was open before 
the judge. Laws are found in the books of Moses against 
bribes and gifts to pervert judgment, and also against false 
testimony. According to Roman law, as administered in the 
days of the apostles, and as cited by Festus when Paul stood 
before Agrippa, it was “not the manner of the Romans to 
deliver any man to die, before that he which is accused have 
the accuser face to face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crimes laid against him.” The accounts of the 
trials of Paul, Peter and John, before the high priest and 
elders of Jerusalem, contain evidence that there were rules 
and usages, having somewhat of propriety in them, for the 
condact of trial, and which must have been in existence pnor 
to the trial of Jesus Christ, and they were practiced upon 
subsequent to that occasion, although disregarded in his case. 
The apostles were on one occasion cleared and released, even 
by obviousty prejudiced anJ unwilling judges, while the spot- 
less Son of God was hurried through the forms of trial with- 
out the semblance of impartiality, and on the same day con- 
demued and executed as a malefuctor. 

One important fact should here receive special attention. 
So far as the Jews acted in reference to Jesus Christ, it is not 
perceivable that they had at any time the honest purpose of 
maintaining public justice, ecclesiastical or civil. Their mani- 
fest and sole object was to accomplish the destruction of this 
one man, Jesus Christ. So long previous and so publicly 
notorious was this fact, that on one of the public national fes- 
tivals in Jerusalem, previous to His final arrest, men asked, 
“Ts not this He whom they seek tokill?” Jesus himself pub- 
licly and repeatedly laid to their charge this, their real and 
steady design: “Ye seek to kill me;” and challenged them 
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“Why go ye about to kill me?” They did not deny the 
charge. In criminal trials in our own time and country, and 
wherever legislation and the administration of justice have 
received tone, form and decisiveness under the civilizing influ- 
ences of Christianity, the sole purpose of a trial is always to 
ascertain the innocence or the guilt of the accused; to clear 
him, if innocent, and to punish him according to the require- 
ments oc law, if guilty. In the purpose and acts of the Jews 
concerning Jesus Christ, justice, uprightness and impartiality 
were ‘ruled out.” 

From the garden of Gethsemane, where Jesus was betrayed 
by Judas and arrested by the officers and soldiers, and in that 
same night, Christ was “led away to Caiaphas, the high priest, 
and with him were assembled all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes.” 

Here, then, is in session the court, Jewish or ecclesiastical, 
in which is to be commenced the series of trials of the arrested 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” The hour has by some commentators 
been supposed to have been before morning. Luke writes, 
“ As soon as it was day.” It does not appear from either of 
the evangelists that any specific charges, or any instrument in 
the nature of an indictment, was presented, or anything form- 
ally’stated by the presiding priest, or by any one acting in the 
capacity of prosecutor on behalf of church or state, to which 
Jesus could reply. This tribunal indeed appears to have open- 
ed its session without any legal and precise information on the 
purpose for which they were assembled, and on the reasons 
why Jesus Christ was before them as an offeader. The doings 
of that night had been the subject of anticipation in the pub- 
lie mind for a length of time, and the people had, perhaps, 
come to the knowledge of the essential materials for an indict- 
ment, as they lay in the minds of their leaders. It does not, 
however, speak well for the dignity of the court, nor for the 
habits of the national officials, that they should proveed in such 
an important trial without even the form of a legal presenta- 
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tion of the case. It is also an indication of a greatly increased 
‘xcitement of the popular feeling against Jesus, that the chief 
priests and scribes, having been deterred from earlier and more 
decisive steps cn the day Lefore, “lest there should be an up- 
roar among the people,” had all at once lost their fears, and 
were ready for bold steps; they therefore moved forward with- 
out regard to any hindrances. 

As the first step in the trial of Jesus before Caiaphas, “ the 
high priest asked Jesus of ILfis disciples and of His doctrines,” 
thus making use of the accused as a witness in his own case. 
The object of the high priest, however, was in the line of the 
manifest and long-pursued policy of the scribes and Pharisees: 
“laying wait for Him and seeking to catch something out of 
His mouth, that they might accuse Him.” Jesus answered, 
“1 spake openly to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue 
and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort, and in se- 
eret have [ said nothing.” Reminding the high priest that his 
official duty just then lay in a different direction, he added, 
“Why askest thou Me? Ask them which heard Me what I 
said unto them; behold they know what [ said.” Proper and 
important in the case as was the suggestion, still, inasmuch as 
it showed Caiaphas to have made a grave mistake, the words 
of Jesus were taken as an insult. From the dilemma in which 
the high priest had unfortunately involved himse}f, relief was 
sought in a new expedient. Witnesses were sought for, after 
the opening of the trial; were introduecd for “the prosecu- 
tion” only, and were called to testify as they happened to be 
found. Whether they were put under oath or adjuration to 
secure their truthfulness does not appear. By their contra- 
dictions of each other however, they aggravated the perplex: 
ities of the court, and neutralized the force of their own testi- 
mony. 

Without arriving at any important issue in the court of the 
high priest, the trial was removed to the next and higher trib- 
unal, the Sanhedrim, or Jewish Senate, composed of seventy- 
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two men, over which also Caiaphas presided. The mistake 
already committed in the court below was repeated in this,— 
of questioning the accused, without anything presented to the 
Sanhedrim in the nature of specific charges, on which Jesus 
wastobe tried. Added to this was the new and singular 
mistake, by the high priest, of calling Jesus to reply before 
the Sanhedrim, to witnesses who in the previous court had 
given conflicting testimony. ‘But Jesus answered nothing.” 
Persisting in their endeavor to draw from Himself something 
which could be used against Him: the question was put to Him 
—“Art thou the Christ? tell us,"—to which He replied affir- 
matively, and with the solemn warning,—-‘‘Moreover I say 
unto you that hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of the throne of God, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” The high priest, in the profession of great 
astonishment and grief, “rent his clothes, saying, He hath 
spoken blasphemy. What further need have we of witnesses ?” 

Observe here, that neither time nor permission were allowed 
Jesus to prove His declaration of His divine character and 
authority; nor to present any proofs that He was “the Christ 
of God.” Tis plain declaration of Himself as “the Son of 
God” was made the ground of a new accusation, and of con- 
demnation todeath. Nor was there given any further atten- 
tion to previous accusations. All was haste, precipitation ; the 
excited and impetuous movement of men having before them 
4 favorite object, to be reached ata stride. The most atro- 
cious offender under the laws of a civilized and Christian 
country is not thus summarily crushed and trampled upon by 
acourt of Justice. Thereupon, “The men that held Jesus 
mocked Him and smote Him ; and when they had bJindfolded 
Him they struck Him on the face, end asked Him, saying— 
Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote Thee?” 
“And the servants did strike Him with the palms of their 
hands.” These proceedings were permitted and countenanced 
by the Sanhedrim end by the hizh priest; although they must 
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have known that,—Jesus being yet to be tried in the Roman 
courts,—it became the Jews and their officials to be cautious 
of anticipating a Roman decision, by anything which might 
be reversed, so that Jesus would be taken out of their hands, 

In the then condition of the Jewish nation, as subservient to 
the Romans, their power did not extend to the infliction of the 
penalty of death. Their decisions, made in the court of the 
high priest, and affirmed by the Sanhedrim, must therefore be 
accepted and confirmed by the Roman governor at Jerusalem, 
or their favorite object. was frustrated. Being scrupulously 
afraid of ceremonial defilement which would disqualify them 
for eating the passover, “they themselves went not into the 
judgment hall” of the Roman governor. This necessitated the 
governors meeting them outside of his customary and proper 
place for hearing and trying cases, and he courteously re- 
frained from requiring their presence in his hall. Le very prop- 
erly, however expected the presentation of the case before him as 
having been considered by the high priest and by the Sanhe- 
drim, witb their decisions thereon, and the grounds whereof ; 
and this as prefatory to his own review of the whole, in be- 
half of the Roman government. He therefore inquired,— 
“ What accusation bring ye against this man?” ‘The reply of 
the Jewish rulers—both uncourteous and insolent—was, “If 
He were not a malefactor we would not have delivered Lim 
up to thee.” As if to say,—We expect and require that you 
accept the fact of Lis presentation before you, as an accused 
man, to be evidence of His guilt; and to believe that we have 
acted on reasons worthy of your unquestioning acceptance. 
The reply of the governor was as strange as their own answer 
to his question: “Take ye Him and judge Him according to 
your law.” To this, however, the Jewish magistrates felt im- 
pelled to acknowledge, for substance—We have gone to the 
extent of our prerogatives as enjoyed under the Roman govern- 
ment, and we have come to you simply for a “death warrant’ 
against a man whom we have tried for crime against our laws. 
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They proceeded next to present a new accusation against 
Jesus, upon which nothing had been said before the high priest 
nor the Sanhedrim: “ We found this fellow perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cresar, saying that He 
Himself is Christ a King.” 

This allegation put a new idea into the min cf the gover- 
nor. ‘Taking no notice of the two first points in this sweeping 
charge, “Pilate entered into the judgment hall again, and 
called Jesus,” and “asked Him art thou the King of the 
Jews?’ This opened a brief conversation between Jesus and 
Pilate, in which the latter satisfied himself that the claims, 
character, and objects of Jesus Christ were in no conflict with 
the Roman, nor with anv other secular kingdom or govern- 
ment, as such. And he appears to have concluded that what- 
ever concern the Jewish nation, as areligious body, might con- 
ceive themselves to have in the pretension of Christ, there 
was not sufficient reason why they had brought the Man before 
him. Ile, therefore, returned to the Jews, with the obvious 
design of putting an estop upon their proceedings, as ground- 
less: and not permitting the Roman government to be in any 
way involved. “Tf[e saith to them, I find in Lim no fault.” 
The Jews, however, were resolved that Pilate should net so 
easily disembarrass himself, and thus disappoint their plan for 
the destruction of Jesus Christ. ‘ They were the more fierce, 
saving: ‘Tle stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Jewry, beginning from Galilee unto this place.’” At the men- 
tion of Galilee, Pilate “asked whether the man were a Galil- 
ean.” Learning that He was, and judging that his case came 
more properly within the jurisdiction of Herod, who was 
“tetrarch of Galilee,” and Herod himself being at that time 
in Jerusalem, and Pilate being desirous to free his own hands 
from any further responsibility in the case, he sent Him to 
Herod. “And when Herod saw Jesus he was exceeding glad ; 
for he was desirous of seeing Him, of a long season; because 
he had heard many things of Him; and he hoped to have 
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seen some miracle done by Him.” He “questioned with Him 
in many words, but Jesus answered him nothing. And the 
chief priest and scribes stood and vehemently accused Him.” 
Herod being provoked with the silence of Jesus; and his pre- 
judices and ill will against Him becoming roused, instead of 
requiring the Jews to present their accusations, and prove 
them before him, entered at once into their hostile feelings, 
Taking no notice of the case as referred to him in the capacity 
of tetrarch of Galilee, he at once proceeded to treat Him with 
public indignity. “With his men of war he set Him at nought, 
and mocked Him, and arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe, and 
sent Him again to Pilate.” 

We have now arrived at the third step in the process of the 
trial under Roman administration. Herod had done nothing 
officially which would relieve Pilate and abate his responsibili- 
ties. Jesus was returned to him as an accused person, and he 
must review the Jewish proceedings, and either affirm their 
sentence, or reverse it, and give his reasons. Either way, he 
was certain to involve himself in difficulty; with the Jews, on 
the one hand, or with Ciesar on the other, and escape from 
either point of the dilemma was hopeless. The Jews were 
unchangel and inflexible ; and still Pilate knew that he must 
answer to C:esar, if he swerved from duty as his representative. 
Recurring to the fact that at the feast of the passover the gov 
ernor was “wont to release unto the people one prisoner, 
whomsoever they desired ;” “Pilate saith unto them, I find 
in Him no fault at all: but ye hold a custom that I should 
release unto you one at the passover; will ye therefore that I 
release untd you the King of the Jews?” He quickly saw 
that this was not to avail for his relief; for “then cried they 
all again, saying—Not this man, but Barabbas”; a man who 
was an insurgent, a robber and a murderer, all in one. 

At this point occurred an incident which, for the moment, 
interrupted the proceedings of the governor. ‘ When he was 


set down on the ‘julgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, 
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‘have thou nothing to do with that just man; for I have sui- 
fered many things, this day, ina dream, because of him.’” An 
appeal, this, adapted to strengthen his publicly declared belief 
in the innocence of Jesus, and to confirm his determination 
to shield Him from the vindictive purpose of the Jews, and 
also to leave Barabbas in the hands of justice for punishment. 
To this, probably, he had made up his judgment; for calling 
together the chief priests and rulers of the people, he said 
unto them: “ Ye have brought this man unto me as one that 
pervertet!: the people; and, behold, I, having examined Him 
before you, have found no fault in this Man, touching the 
things whereof ye accuse Him. No, nor vet Herod, for I sent 
you to him, and lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto 
Him. I will, therefore chastise Him, and release Lim.” If 
Pilate had indulged expectations that, by such a step, he could 
satisfy the Jewish thirst for the blood of their victim, he met 
an immediate disappointment. He found that the popular 
will and determination were in stubborn conflict with his own 
wishes, judgment and authority. Le had, therefore, to suc- 
cumb to the Jews, or to meet and bear their indignation. 

Not to be thwarted and disappointed in their favorite pur- 
pose, “the chief priests and elders moved the people that they 
should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus.” “ And they cried 
out, all at once, saying, away with this man, and release unto 
us Barabbas.” Pilate, still willing to release Jesus, spake 
again unto them: “Whether of the twain will ye that I release 
unto you? Again they shouted their demand for the release 
of Barabbas, and the death of Jesus. Pilate, with an inde- 
cision which anew invited and intensified their insolent de- 
mand, instead of acting with the dignity and authority becom- 
ing a Roman governor, asked them, “ What shall I do, then, 
with Jesus, which is called Christ, whom ye call the King of 
the Jews?” Crucify Him! crucify Him!” was again their re- 
ply and demand. Again the irresolute and timid Pilate asks: 

“Why, what evil has He done? I have found no cause of 
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death in Him. I will, therefore, chastise Him and let Him 
go.” And they cried out the more exceedingly, “Crucify 
Him?’ 

In these last described proceedings, it appears that the trial, 
as we have called it, had become purely a conflict between 
Pilate and the Jews; between official authority on the one 
hand, and the popular wi!l on the other; between justice seek- 
ing to protect the innocent, and popular hatred and violence 
demanding ILis blood. 

We have now to contemplate a new act of treachery; a sec- 
ond betrayment of “innocent blood,” by the man who, as a 
Roman governor, had the power to take Jesus Christ out of 
the hands of his persecutors, and to give him protection. Pi- 
late had only to act honestly, fearlessly, and with Roman de- 
termination and dignity, and in accordance with his previously 
publicly and repeatedly pronounced belief in the innocence of 
Jesus Christ, concerning all the charges brought against Him 
by the Jews. Ile knew that the Jews were bound to respect 
his acquittal of Jesus; and that he could enforce his decision 
by the military power at his command. Instead of thus act- 
ing, “ when he saw that he could prevail nothing, but tha 
rather a tumult was made, ke took water and washed his hands 
before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of 
this just man, see ye to it.” The triumphant passions of the 
Jews, and their satisfaction at finding themselves so near to 
the accomplishment of their purpose, made them at once ready 
and emphatic in their utterance of that memorable and terrible 
imprecation, “His blood be on us and on our children.” 
“ And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released unto 
them Barabbas;” “scourging Jesus,” and “delivered him to 
be crucified.” 

Of the atrocity of these acts it is difficult to think or speak 
but with astonishment and horror. Judas Iscariot, ‘‘for thirty 
pieces of silver,” had betrayed Jesus to the chief priests and 
elders secretly. Pilate now betrayed him openly, and for the 
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poor purpose of keeping his seat as Roman Governor at 
Jerusalem. Judas led the way in the darkness of the night to 
Gethsemane, for “the bandof men and officers” sent by the 
chief priests and elders to take Jesus. Pilate stood up by the 
light of the sun at noon-day and surrendered Jesus into the 
hands of hisenemies. Judas “betrayed the Son of Man with a 
kiss.” Pilate betrayed Him by the washing his hands in 
water while he uttered a cowardly, unblushing and atrocious 
disclaimer of his responsibility in the case. A few men wit- 
nessed the betrayment by Judas Iscariot. Ail Jerusalem now 
looked on upon the public betrayment perpetrated by the per- 
fidious Pilate. And two nations, the Jewish and the Roman, 
in that awful hour became co-partners in “killing the Prince of 
Life.” 

It strikes our minds as a usage of astonishing barbarity in a 
professedly civilized nation—the Roman—that a man who was 
“delivered to be crucified” should, as a preparatory step, for 
such a terrible death, be “scourged.” ‘That this should be 
done, moreover, by a Roman Governor, or under his authority 
and dictation, was a refinement of cruelty astonishing in a 
nation so much boasted of asthe most exalted and honored 
among all nations. 

The continued history opens to us further and more te- 
volting scenes in the hall of the Roman governor; and 
transactions in which the Roman soldiers, Pilate himself, 
the chief priests, and others of the Jewish officials, bore 
their part, with the excited populace to sustain them. The 
narration as compiled from the evangelists, proceeds: Then 
the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common hall 
and gathered unto Him the whole band, and they stripped 
Him, and put on Him a scarlet robe. And when they 
had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon IJis head, and 
areedin His right hand; and they bowed the knee before 
Him and mocked Hira, saying: Hail! King of the Jews! 
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And they spit upon Ilim, and took the reed an:t smote Him 
on the head; and smote Him with the palms of their hands,” 


Strange us it may seem, again Pilate appears. Addressing 
the infuriated populace, “he saith unto them, behold I bring 
Him forth to you, that ye may know that I find no fault in 
Him. Then came Jesus forth wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the 
Man.” Scarce an hour before he had given “ sentence against 
Him,” and “delivered Jesus to their will.” Now he com- 
mends Ilim to their mercy as innocent. This only produced 
a new and more furious outburst of the popular malignity and 
indignation; repeating the demand—* Crucify him! crucify 
him.” Pilate, apparently thinking it incumbent on him—how- 
ever useless it might be—to keep up his resistance to their 
demand, and probably conscious that he had not succeeded in 
appeasing his own conscience, nor in ridding himself of respon- 
sibility by the act of publicly washing his hands in attestation 
of his innocence ; and being also afraid to take Jesus out of 
the hands of the Jews, again yields to tiem and says: 
“Take ye Him and crucify Him; I find no fault in Him.” 
This only afforded the Jews another opportunity to re-aflirm 
and justify their demand, saying, “‘ We have a law, and by our 
law He ought to die, because He made Himseif the Son of God.” 
To the mind of Pilate this opened a new and unconsidered 
view of the possibly divine nature and character of Jesus ; and 
he was “ the more afraic,” and “ went again into the judgment 
hal! and saith unto Jesus, Whence art Thou? Knowest Thou 
not that I have power to crucify Thee, and have power to re- 
lease Thee?” Jesus answered, “ ‘Thou couldst have no power at 
all against Me, except it were given thee from above ; therefore, 
he that delivered Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” This 
startling disclosure showed Pilate that he was not only helping 
the Jews to carry out their conspiracy against Jesus, but that 
he was acting in high-handed and treacherous trifling with his 
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responsibilities to “the living God.” He made a new effort 
to escape from the awful position in which he stood. Again 
he found himself helplessly and hopelessly overborne by the 
vehement and riotous raginys of Jewish malice against Jesus. 
He was also made to feel the weight of Jewish contempt for 
his authority and his person, and of their determination to 
override al! his prerogatives. “If thou let this Man go,” cried 
they, “thou art not Cvesar’s friend; whosoever maketh him- 
self a king speaketh against Ciesar.” Still move alarmed at 


] 
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the danger of damaging his interest with the Roman govern- 
ment, for the sixth time he made the effort to persuade the 
Jews to permit ‘his release of their victim; “ brought Jesus 
forth, and saith unto the Jews, “ Behold your king?” Com- 
mentators have intimated the possibility that Pilate designed 
thus to try the power of irony, or that he wished to ascertain 
whether the sentiment of loyalty toward any sovereign had 
place in the Jewish mind. The Jews, however, gave him in- 
stant proof that they were too terribly in earnest to be affect- 
ed by irony, or to be the subject of any experiments to ascer- 
tain their loyalty, and evinced that they were likely to consid- 
er themselves insulted by the intimation that “the Nazarene’ 
was their king. Again, therefore, “ they cried out, Away with 
Him! away with Him! crucify Him!” “Pilate saith unto 
them, Shall [ crucify your king?” “We have no king but 
Cwsar,” answered the chief priests. 

One more collision between the governor and his perverse 


and unmanageable subjects was occasioned by the title which 


4 


as put upon the cross, for ‘“ Then said the chief priests of the 
Jews unto Pilate, Write not The: King of the Jews, but that, H 
ud, lam King of the Jews. Pilate answered, What I have 
written I have written.” An act of decision at last, the only 

e in which he uttered or conducted himself with the dignity 
and authority which became him, either as a man or a Roman 
governor, 


A volume might be written setting forth the instructions 
4 
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suggested by the facts in the history of the trial of Jesus Christ, 
and which wou'd deepen in every Christian !:cart the unspeak- 
able mercy which moved Him inevery step, from his throne to 


scthlehem to Calvary. 


Bethlehem, and from 

One object of the present article will have been answered, 
if it shall in any measure assist “ believers in the Son of God” 
in studying the history of “ the contradiction of sinners against 
Him,” from the commencement of His public ministry to the 
night of His betraymeat, and aiding their conceptions of the 
“mighty woes” which became concentrated upon His soul 
from the moment of Ilis arrest in Gethsemane until His suffer- 
ings on the cross were “ finished.” Such studies of the “suffer- 
ings of Christ” will also eminently help our preparation to 
+] 
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h should follow,” and to join in 
1 


that anthem of eternity “ Unto Tim that loved us and washed 


us from our sins in His blood.” 


ARTICLE IV. 
HUMAN AND DIVINE THINGS CONFOUNDED.* 


We have below an unfortunate title to a very able, but 
what we apprehend will pl Vea very useless bi ok. In a new 
land like this--the author being an unknown member of the 
Episcopal Kstablishment in England—the very title will hin- 
der its circulation, vastly. For there are multitudes who 
have a beetle-headed prejudice against doelrine which is 
the Scriptural word for the inspired teaching of religious truth; 
and as to doyma, which is a purely human and unscriptural 
word as applied to matters of belief, they cannot away with 
it. The words represent distinguishable things. In bis own 
land Mr. Garbett seems te possess a respectable “ Church” 
reputation, as the mention of himself in one of his Notes as the 

“Tue Docmatic Farrn, etc. Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Sdward 


Garbett, M. A., of Christ Church, Surbiton, London, Rivingtons, p. 307. 
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Boyle Lecturer for 1863 on the “ Divine Plan of Revelation,” 
indicates. There are passages in the present work richly 
worthy of commendatory quotation, as the tracing the 
stream of Christian belief back to the fountain-head, pp. 
57-62, the valuable Notes in the Appendix, 6, 9, the 
list of Church Confessions, p- 277, and that of authors who 
are witnesses to the historical faith from A. D. 97 to A. D. 
1814, pp. 271-275. But much more than this would be 
needed to carry the nineteenth century in America with a 
book of such teachings, having such a title, both squarely 
against the grain of modern thought. The writer who could 
do this must be either a very trustworthy and sure, or a very 
eccentric and paradoxical thinker—and famous already in 
either case. Mr. Garbett is neither. He starts “an Inquiry 
into the relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma,” 
meaning by the latter chiefly human constructions of beliefs, 
between which, if there is anything more than an arbitrary 
relation, there is certainly none such as he affirms. And with 
these he everywhere confounds inspired doctrine, thus bring- 
ing this, against which there is too much prejudice, within the 
circle of the interest or prejudice that prevails against human 


’ 


dogma. The very word “ Dogmatic” will repel multitades— 
even many of the best Christians—frem his pages. Leclky, in 
his History of Ratioaalism, treats Scripture doctrine as if it 
had the same origin with dogma, and even with superstition ; 
an error that never can be cured by writers who fall into the 
Opposite one, at least, apparently. 

Mr. Garbett, indeed, falls into the double blunder, all the 
way through, of confounding two things distinct in thought 
and two also distinct in Scripture. In a note he cites 
the only passages in which “dogma” is used at all in the 
New Testament—five all told—but he does it with an aston- 
ishing disregard of the fact that in no one of them has it the 
meanings he gives it, either that of humanly stated doctrine, 
oreven that of divinely stated doctrine. These five instances 
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are as follows: (1.) “ Decree of Cesar Augustus,” Luke 2: 1. 
(2.) “The iia for to keep,” Acts 16:4. (8.) The deerees 
of Cresar,” Acts 17: 7. (4.) ‘* The law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances,” Eph. 2:15. (5.) “Blotting out the 
hand-writing of ordinances that was against us,” Col. 2: 14, 
Ilis only comment in his note is this: “In the first three 
instances the sense of command is indisputably conveyed.” 
What is this to the purpose, if no one of the things com- 
manded is a belief? They are, instead, decrees and ordi- 
nances. One would hardly agree that the ordinances which 
characterized the Jewish ceremonial, and which were swept 
away by Christ, stood on the same foundation with Christian 
truths—the one addressed to reason and faith, the others 
matters of outward practice. Even if each is accompanied 
with a command, how does that show that an article of faith 
stated by man carries with it the authority of a divine com- 
mand? And how do the decrees cf Cwsar, or eyeu those of 
the apostles, touching matters of practice, authorize man to 
exercise authority or stretch a command over religious belief? 

There is a broad gap here, which the author steps over with 
astonishing simplicity and unconsciousness or with astonishing 
lack of logical perception. Let us hear what he has to say 
for himself: “What God teaches must necessarily have the 
authority of acommand. (‘Therefore what man te: s must 
also!) It was the opinion of Chrysostom, Theodore, and 
Theophylact that the doctrines of the Gospel are described 
under this term, (command or dogma), and the o; eae i3 
shared by many critics of later times. But the ideas of 
stability, certainty, and authority conveyed by “dogma” are 
confirmed the more, if in all the five places where the word 
occurs in the New Testament it is understood in that sense of 
command or decree which it undoubtedly bears in three of 
them.” 

But how, pray, if in all these cases matters of act and prac- 
tice-—-and never of belief—are the subjects, and the only sub- 
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jects of divine command ; if inspiration might have called the 


divine communication of trutii to be believed “ dogma,” but 
never did, in a single instance—making broad and clear the 
distinction between dogma and doctrine; bow does it appear 
that man’s view of truth, in proposition or compend, even if 
accurately following the divine communications, has the 
authority of God's decree, ordinance, or command in itself, 
and is to Le called, in the Scripture sense--dogma? Yet this 
is all the author has to offer in defense of so regarding it and 
so naming it throughout his book! From such a writer and 
thinker what could be expected but iterated and re-iterated and 
re-re-iterated attempts to state what dogma, so conceived, és ; the 
only suecess of which is to show a more and more hopeless 
foundering, and sinking in quagmires of thought? He 
seems at last utterly incapable of distinguishing between truth, 
or the direct apprehension by the mind of reality, and its 
statement in words, (or what is supposed to be a statement of 
it), and actually ascribes to the XX-XIX Articles of the Church 
of England the authority of Holy Scripture! with a refresh- 
ingly unconscious tyrannical spirit that might satisfy some 
American bishops. This is the more surprising, because he 
can sometimes—at least in secular things-—-work out a clear 
and sharp distinction, as between law and power in nature, 
p.7 


education. And it is the more mournful because he often 


2, and it must be the effect of his “churchly ” or sectarian 


states strongly and admirably the necessity of doctrine with- 
out the mind and belief of doctrine within it to all the phases 
of rel spiritual life. 

Sometimes the inextireable confusion of the writer's mind 
in respect to several terms standing for several things appears 
in the use of them all in a single sentence: e. g. “The gradual 
corruption of her doctrine, (that of the church) consisted not so 
much in denying the éruth with which she had been putin 
trust, as in adding to it dogmas of her own.” Any clear think- 
er would use these three italicised words for three things, as 
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Mr. Garbett seems to do here, but as he does not habitu- 
ally. He speaks of “dogmas of man’s making” and “dog- 
mas of God’s revealing” in the same breath. He contends 
vehemently for man’s right to be dogmatic, after importing in- 
to the word as applied to the teachings of truth, what Scripture 
confines to the requirement of action; and coniounds aathori- 
ty with reason by saying—“ at every step a dogmatic faith ap- 
peals toreason.” The Church of Rome, he declares, “is trebly 
dogmatic, dogmatic by virtee of the truth inherited from the 
days of the Apostles, by virtue of the doctrines (?) she has her 
self added under the plea of development to tle Apostolic and 
primitive teaching, and by virtue of the absolute jurisdiction 
she claims over faith and conscience.” As these three are all 
placed on an equality we do not see why, “ by virtue ” of them, 
and of the admirably Romanesque confusion of mind he must 
be in, the man who can so write does not fall into the Church 
of Rome. He is dogmatic enough for her certainly. 

One is half-disposed to excuse all this palpable blundering in 
view of the vagueness of dictionaries and books of synonymes 
on these two words—doctrine and dogina. But then Scripture 
isnotvague. Kven Smith’s “Synonymes Diseriminated,” the 
latest of these books, confounds doctrine and theory with each 
other. A more legitimate excuse for a churchman is the fact, as 
Garbett himself states it, that the Church of England “declares 
what is contained in Holy Scripture, and what is gathered 
from it and proved by it, to be of equal authority,’—allowing 
nothing for human fallibility in the process of gathering, But 
then one is under greater obligation we imagine to bean intelli- 
gent Christian than even to be a good churchman! “I em- 
ploy the word dogma,” he says on one page, “for a revealed 
truth and for ecclesiastical formulas, so far, and so far only, as 
they express the mind of God inHis word.” “ Kor “ dogma” 
is only another word for a positive truth, positively asserted.” 
Who shall decide whether a dogma, so called, does express the 


mind of God in His word? Shall we take the judgment of 
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one who goes in the face of God’s Word in the use of the very 
termdogma? But ona later page he admits that “in the full 
sense of the word there can be no dogma beyond the circle of 
divine revelation,’—an admission he constantly disregards. 
If the admission is correct, however, then there can be no au- 
thority of dogma beyond the circle of revelation, whether the 
term is used in its legitimate sense of the practical require- 
ment or in the unwarranted unscriptural one of doctrine.” It 
has pleased God,” he sophistically argues, “ to deliver the faith 
once forall to the saints, and the formulating of this faith into 
definite articles has necessarily been accomplished by their 
hands.” ‘There is a palpable substitution, in the last clause, of 
the “saints” who drew up the XX XIX Articles and others of 
later times, for those of the Apostolic age who were the channel 
of Scripture. Is it necessary to say that the faith was in no 
sense whatever delivered to the same “hands” that formulated 
the definite aiticles? Is it necessary to say that any man who 
can so write must have been made a Boyle lecturer in 1863 
and a Bampton lecturer in 1867—to put it softly—by sheer 
mistake? But letusgoon. ‘ Whateverauthority, therefore, 
is due to the Scriptures, is due to the doctrines generalized 
from them, in the same way that the accuracy of a scientific 
conclusion depends upon the accuracy of the data from which 
itis drawn.” Neglecting the rhetorical and logical reversal of 
the order of thought in this curious sentence, let it be noticed 
how the relations of observation and reason in the one case— 
data and conclusion—are asserted to be just like those of in- 
spiration and reason in the other. Notice, too, the confound- 
ing of accuracy and authority. Generalization, (by which he 
seems to mean inductive inference !) carries with it the accuracy 
ofimmediate observation or perception, and in the same way the 
generalizing of dogmatic formulae carries with it the authority 
of Scripture! Can absurdity farther go? All this, however, 
is by no means strange in one who can declare that there are 
no truths “acquired by the intuitions,” and can define philoso- 
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phy as “the knowledge of the moral,” while science is “ the 
knowledge of the physical causes of things.” But this is not 
all the absurdity of this most absurd Bampton lecturer. Te 
even adds: The Scriptures and the doctrines (dogmas, like 
the XX XIX articles are meant) have an equivalent authority. 
If the truth of Scriptare be called into question, then the truth 
of the doctrines (formulae, or articles) may consistently.’ 
Which holds gx od if, and only if, the formulae are generalized 
by the same authority that dictated Scripture. Still more ex 
plicitly the monstrous churchism of the man is set forth 
thus: “The dogmatic doctrines as formulated by the church 
are no more than the Scriptural truths in a technical statement. 
They therefore rest on the same authority—that is, on the au- 
thority of God. Wence they are clear, definite, positive, and 
unchangeable as their Author. 

We were going to say that the imperative quality of a 
Divine command—the only authorized sense of ‘dogma ”— 
can be imparted to a human statement, article, or formula, 
only by the same Divine authority; that if a doctrine is 
received for its perceived truth, i. e., its correlation to reality 
in things, it is just nof accepted on authority; that the 
authority which God gives to a doctrine, is manifestly not of 
the same sort in itself, nor addressed to the same thing in us, 
as that which He gives to a decree, command, or dogma, and 
can be imparted even to the divinely revealed doctrine only 
by God himself; that the evidences of authority appeal to 
reason, but authority itself, once evidenced and accepted, is 
above reason; that wherever the work of uninspired human 
reason appears in the construction of an objective “ faith ”"— 
be its pretensions to be “ dogmatic” ever so high—its stand- 
ard is reason itself, for it must be, and reason cannot rise 
above reason; that the reasonbleness and truth of divinely 
authenticated doctrines are to be presumed while not yet per- 
ceived, but even when they come to be perceived, the doctrines 
still rest on the Divine authority from which they came--other- 
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wise that authority is displaced and dethroned ; that to ascribe 
the same authority to the human copy, digest, or statement of 
doctrine, is also to displace and dethrone the Divine authority ; 
and that it does not mend the matter to argue that the same 
truth is contained in the original and the copy, aid therefore 
the same authority, for this is to substitute the perceived 
reasonableness of truth for the authority of God in the first 
instance, and for authority as such throughout, dethroning 
God as well, and ascribing a false origin to doctrines beyond 
reason and not first received as her dicta. But what can be 
said toa man who holds that the Articles of his Church, or 
sect, have, as was said of truth—its very self—* God for their 


Author?” 


RECOMPENSE. 


Blessed He whose gracious will 
Left this living chronicle— 
Though the heavens flee away, 
Truth shall never know decay; 
Smite the temple of the soul— 
Three days shall rebuild the whole. 


From the downward flowing rills 
Mists, rebounding, climb the hills; 
From the ever wasting flower 
Fragrance riseth hour by hour; 
From the life that now we see 
Grows the purer life to be. 


Sorrows bend us to the dust, 
Grief doth bow, and ever must; 
But distilled from falling tears 
Upward-winging hope appears, 
And alone to downcast eyes 
Comes the light of paradise. 


If a lion stop the way, 

Wrestling with him valiantly, 

We shall learn, in earnest fight, 
Faith is heavier-armed than might; 
And when patience conquers wrong 
Out of sorrow springeth song. 


So when days of peace shall be, 
And we turn aside to see 

Vestige of our conquered foe, 
Sweetness from the scene shall flow; 
And to make the joy complete, 
From the Eater cometh meat. 
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Tue Hoy BIBLE according to the Authorized Version, with an Explanatory 
and Critical Commentary, and a revision of the translation. By Bishops 
and other clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F.C. Cook, M. A. 
Canon of Exeter, Vol. 1. The Pentateuch. New York: Chas. Scribner & 
Co. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Pp. 928. 8vo. 

This is the first volume of the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” It is one of the 
few books which the student will wish larger; although, perhaps, for the 
general circulation in view its present bulk is sufficient. Perhaps the best 
description ot it is to say that it is an excellent outline and basis for the 
study of the Pentateuch. The explanations, though brief, are usually to the 
point, and while exhibiting full acquaintance with the latest scholarship, 
they are free from pedantry. They are written from an evangelical and 
conservative position. A student will often desire fuller discussion and 
evidence; but the results given will usually furnish him a good point of 
departure for further investigation. The collateral discussions are extremely 
valuable—perhaps the most valuable feature of the book. They comprise 
a great amount of information in a very compact form, and place the reader 
in more complete and convenient possession of the diversified topics which 
stand associated with the study of the Pentateuch, than any one volume we 
know. No student and no intelligent Christian will make a mistake in 
buying it. We could offer criticisms; but to do it satisfactorily would require 
more space than we can now devote to It. 


Systematic THEOLOGy. By Charles Hodge, D. D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N.J. Vol.I. Chas. Scribner & Co., New 
York. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. Pp. 648. 8vo. 

Dr. Hodge here gives the matured results of his life’s thinking. The 
entire treatise of which this is the first installment will command wide 
attention for two reasons: first, because it is the long elaborated work of a 
clear, strong thinker: second, because it is so comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive in its aim. There is nothing in the English language which approaches 
it in this latter respect. The author has endeavored to pass in review the 
whole field of theology, and to meet all its questions down to the present 
time. No man will hesitate to concede to it singular ability, and remark- 


able condensation. Nor will any man, whether on particular points he 
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assent or dissent, fail to derive great intellectual quickening and expansion 
from its careful study. For its broad survey, its sharp analysis, its clear 
statement of the questions at issue, and its wide inclusion, it will take its 
place in the theological libraries of the men of all schools. As any attempts 
to enter upon the details of such a work in a notice like this would be an 
impertinence, we forbear. Three things, however, occur to us as our eye 
runs over some of the points made: (1) the cropping out of a somewhat dog- 
matic assertion of doubtful points, thus, (p. 484), “ The language employed 
in the creation of man, ‘let us make man in our own image,’ admits of no 
satisfactory explanation other than that furmished by the doctrine of the 
Trinity;’” (2) the lack of flexibility, after all, to meet the exact phases of 
modern difficulties as on the doctrine of Inspiration; (3) the occasional 
failure in minutely accurate knowledge in parts of his wide range, as when 
he asserts (p. 505) the mechanical rule that the absence of the article with 
Theos is proof of its being a predicate, and when (p. 518) he implies that 
the reading of the Codex Alexandrinus on 1 Tim. III, 16, is still doubtful. 
But such lapses are almost inevitable. 


TEXTUAL CORRECTIONS of the Common English version of the New Testa- 
ment, according to the Sinaitic and Vatican mss. with other ancient mss., 
and the editions of the Vulgate, the Complutensian Polyglott, Stephens, 
the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles and Alford. New York: 
John Wiley and Son. Pp. xviii and 49, 12 mo. 

This little volume covers only the gospels, and is to be continued, if 
called for. It is very convenient—although it limits itself mostly to the 
five oldest mss. and citations of the editions mentioned. It gives only the 
variations that can readily be expressed in English. The Introductory 
Essays on ‘Biblical Criticism by Tregelles and Craik are valuable. We 
should be glad to see the New Testament completed thus. 


A Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon 
Thirteenth Edition. Boston: Ginn Brothers. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & 
Co. Pp. 782. Square 12 mo. 

An admirably convenient and complete abridgment, retaining nearly all 
the valuable features of the original, except the general citation of parsages, 
discussions upon derivations, and late or technical words. For ordinary, 


rapid use it is very desirable. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK, according to the text of 
Tischendorf; with a collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the texts of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By F. W. Gardner, D. D., Profes- 
sor in the Berkeley Divinity School. Andover, W. F. Draper; Chicago; 
W.G. Holmes. Pp. 268, 8vo. 


The title of this volume indicates itscharacter in general. Besides what 
is there stated, we add that it cites, in full, quotations from the Septuagint, 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion as well as the Hebrew, when anything 
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important is concerned; gives a few parallel references, a few brief notes, 

and a synoptical table of the various Harmonies. It is very handsomely 

printed, and, we presume, correctly. The notes, we think, are too many for 

a harmony, and of course too few for a commentary. They might wisely 

be reduced. Many of them have no sufficient foundation in the nature of 

the book. To some of them we take exes ption. Thus the note on p. 10, 

affirming that “there seems nosuflicient reason for giving up the date Dee,, 

25th” as the birth day of Christ, gives an entirely nad quate presentation 
of the facts in the case, and therefore should not have been appended, 

The assertion [p. 57,) that “most every clause “ of the Lord’s prayer may 

be found in detached passages in the Rabbinical writings ” is in very direct 

conflict with the result reached by Tholuck. Indeed the notes strike us as 
written from poverty rather than from fullness. But our most serious ques- 
tion concerns the adoption of Tischendorf’s text. We want a new received 
text, but it is clear that in Tischendorf when he stands alone, we have not 

found it. Conceding all his eminent merits as an explorer, and even as a 

textual critic, his vacillations, and his caprices too, have been such as to 

preclude the final acceptance of his text as marking our present attainment. 

It has created a pretty general disappointment. We cannot think of following 

him, for example, in his vagary of omitting the last sentence of Jolin iv, 

not only against all other editors, but against his own chosen authorities, 

the Sinaitic, Vatican, C. L., etc. The true method therefore, is that which 

Scrivener adopted in his Greek Testament: to place the “ received text ” on 

the page, and Tischendorf’s readings with those of Tregelles and others in 

the margin. This course would put him where he belongs. We wait for 

a better text—except where Tischendorf is supported by other critics. It 

does not reconcile us to the present arrangement, that the means of d-tect 

ing Tischendorf’s deviations are furnished. 

A HARMONY OF THE GosPELS IN ENGLIst, according to the authorized 
version, corrected by the best critical editions of the original. By F. W. 
Gardner, D. D. Andover: W. F. Draper. Chicago: W. G. Holmes, Pp. 
286, Svo. 

We have serious objections to the method of this book. It adopts “ the 
authorized version” but “ corrected,” and that too without giving the Eng- 
lish reader usually any clue to the authority on which this is done. It does 
not usually intimate that there is any other alternative than the “corrected ” 
or the common form. It follows Tischendorf even when he stands alone, 
é.g., in the omission of “ and of tables ” Mark vii: 4; complicating the case 
by retaining in the text, bracketed, some things which Tischendorf rejects 
¢. g., John xxi: 25. The note in the latter passage that “ 'Tischendorf omits 
this verse,” would lead the reader to suppose that in the former other critics 
joined him. He also retains, bracketed, Luke xxiv: 12, though omitted by 
Tischendorf and marked doubtful by Lachmann and Tregelles. In the 
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same way he retains Mark xvi, 8:20. In other words, it is really Dr. Gard- 
ner’s text. Again, while purporting to correct the translation in “a few 
instances,” he leaves other equally clear instances untouched: thus Luke 
xi: 41 “give alms of such things as ye have,’ and Luke vi: 38 “ shall men 
give.” And while adopting the changed reading of Luke ii: 14, he trans- 


lates “ peace fo men of good will.” It does not seem to us that the method 


of this book was at all well considered. 


DIATESSERON; the life of our Lord in the words of the gospels. By F. W. 
Gardner, D. D, Andover: W. F. Draper. Chicago: W. ‘I’. Holmes. 
Another work by the same author. It is his English harmony woven in- 

toa continuous narrative. 

MEDITATION, THE Function or THoucut. Andover: W. F. Draper. 
Chicago: W.G. Holmes, Pp. 212, 12mo. 

A fragment of a large work in contemplation. Written by a highly 


thoughtful man of wide reading and culture. 


CycLop.EptA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
ture. By John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S.'T. D. Vols. 
I-lll, A to Gr, pp. 947, 933, 1048. New York: Harpers. 

Each volume of this comprensive work closes with a list of articles, more 


than five hundred ineach. The lists at the close of volumes II and HI give 


e initials of the authors of articles also. The authorship in volume I. is 
indicated only in the Preface. Rey. W.W. Andrews, Dr. Quint, Prof. Park, 
and Pres. Woolsey are the only Congregational writers we notice; and Prof, 
Hitcheock, Dr. Hodge, Dr. Schatl, and Dr. Taylor the only Presbyterians. 
The biographical sketches of Congregational ministers in Vol. I. were by Mr. 
A. Merwin. Most of the articles throughout are from Methodist hands. 
The article on Congregationalism in Vol. II. is, however, by Dr. Quint, 16 
columas, (author’s initials incorrect.) That on the Christian Law of Divorce, 
7 columns, we suppose is by Pres. Woolsey, (“T. W.”—initials also incor- 
rect.) Also that on Pres. Dwight——-brief. That on Cocceius, 4 columns, is 
by Mr. Andrews. In volume TII., that on Jonathan Edwards, 7 columns, 
on his son, 4 columns, on Dr. Emmons, 2 columns, and on Bela B. Edwards’ 


brie-—are by Prof. Park. The first of these, besides being interesting in 


ig 
itself, is noticeable in contrast with those of George Bancroft on the same 
subject in the New American Cyclopaedia. Volume IV. is to contain an 
article on Hopkins from the same source. ‘The preponderance of Methodist 
learning in these volumes should make the work only more interesting to 
theologians, scholars, and preachers of other denom|nations—not less. Out 
of this preponderance, and out of the fact that it is compiled for Methodist 
readers and students primarily, has grown, doubtless, the plan of including 


Such multifarious materials. It is really three encyclopacdias in one. It 
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is biographical, historical, and doctrinal, as well as critical and Bibiecal. 

And itis very able in each department, sufficiently so to render it a valuable 

addition to libraries of institutions and of scholars which are already fur- 

nished with special cyclopaedias. To private Christians who have not 
these helps to an intelligent piety, it will prove still more valuable. 

In general the articles are briefer than those of Alexander's Kitto, or 
Smith—as would naturally result from their multitude and variety. “It is 
the aim of the present work, as a Dictionary of the Bible,to combine the excel- 
lencies of both the great works named, and to avoid their faults.” “We 
have intended,” say the Editors, “ to reproduce all that is valuable in these 
works.” Winer's Biblisches Real-worterbuech has also been largely used. 
But “more than half the articles on Biblical topics are entirely original.” 
Dr. Strong has done this part of the work, and exceedingly well. The 
great diversity of topics demanding both longer and shorter treatment has 
tested his capacity, learning, and laboriousness. Biblical introduction and 
philology, as well as Bible names, are included in this department. The 
lamented Dr. McClintock’s work on Theology—Systematic, Historical ,and 
Practical, could but be admirably wrought out. Among their most indus- 
trious and skillful assistants we notice Profs. A. J. Schem and G. F. Com- 
fort, neither of whom would do inferior work ; Profs. J. F. Hurst, B. H. 
Nadal, M. L. Stoever, G. F. Holmes, and J. W. Marshall, besides others less 
known. Of these, the most serviceable is J. N. Boeschel, of Paris. Prof. 
Hitchcock has a very good account of Clement of Rome, Vol. II., and Prof. 
Schaff, one of the Clementines. Mr. Oliver Johnson describes the Pro- 
gressive Friends. Dr. Harbaugh, of Mercersburg, writes on Cyprian and 
the Donatists. Dr. Hodge expounds the Election of Grace from his stand- 
point, and Dr. McClintock follows with the Methodist view. Both write 
with marked ability, and this catholic style of handling disputed points is 
admirable. We shall look for the succeeding volumes of this superior 
compend with very great interest and hope. 

Memorr of the Life and Character of Rev. Lewis W. Greene, D. D., witha 
selection from his sermons. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the North-West. Pp., 492,12mo. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. Chicago: Wm. G. Holmes. 

In these days of excessive story-telling, a book presenting a real character, 
consecrated, is refreshing. Dr. Greene was a Southern man, and his leading 
characteristics were of the best Southern type. With good talents, he was 
highly emotional and imaginative. These traits, in conn-ction with a com- 
manding person, a retentive memory and ready use of language, rendered 
him an effective platform speaker and pulpit orator. At times, his oratory 
evidently rose to what has been termed,“ logic set on fire,” and, if, from 
his mental structure, there were other times, when all that burned was not 
logic, his constitutional ardor did not cease to be interesting; and he seems 
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to have been a favorite in the fields where he labored. His memoir is 
much the briefer portion of the volume, in which the narrative of an ardent 
life is neatly given, as dictated by the affection of a personal friend. 

The Sermons, twenty-nine in number, are, in language, chaste; in style, 
flowing; in illustration, rather diffuse; so that, at times, leaves seem more 
abundant than fruit. They evidently belong to that class of Sermons, 
which are better appreciated. as heard from the pulpit, than when read, 
The personal friends of Dr. Greene who may be able, from memory, to re- 


store the manner of the preacher, will appreciate them most highly. 


Goop SELECTIONS, in Prose and Poetry, for the use of Schools, Academies, 
ete. By W. M. Jelliffee, Teacher of Elocution. Pp., 166, 16 mo., paper 
cover. Price fifty cents. J.W. Schermerhorn & Co.: 14 Bond St. New 
York. 

The title of this little book tells the truth: “Good Selections;” in most 


instances, very good. 


Hapyn’s Ur-ver su Lxpex or Brocrarny. All Ages and Nations, from 
Anno Mandi 1, to Anro Domini, 1869, Edited by J. Bertrand Payne. 
New ‘ork, Vircae anc. Lorsion, pp. 586. 

One would not expect to find American biograpliy adequately represented 
here, and it would be richly worth the time of some one who has access to 
the data, or can secure it in the course of some years, to undertake an Amer- 
ican continuation. Nor is all set down under living names, or names of 
those recently deceased, that we should look for. But it is a work of great 
merit and use nevertheless, “no unworthy confrere of the Dictionary of 
Dates,” so well known. Excellent and quite indispensible adjutores memo- 
rue, both. This book has some eighty pages more than it seems to have, 
about that number being occupied with lives of Monarchs, unpaged, (why?) 
—a sketch of the history of each nationality accompanying. The printing 
is so accurate, notwithstanding the large multitude of items, that but one 
erratum is added, at the bottom of the last page. Think of that all Amer- 
ican printers. 

Essays, LIreRARY, MORAL AND PoLrTicaL, by David Hume, Esq. London: 
Alex. Murray & Son. pp. 557. 

One of Murray’s admirable “ Reprints,” a series including Hallam, Boling- 
broke, Warton, Gibbon, Pepys, Morrell, Scott, Leon Herbert, Miss Aikin, 
DeSolme, Evelyn, McCulloch, Montaign, Locke, Adam Smith, ete., ete. 
The Inquiry concerning the Human understanding, the Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals, and the Dissertation on the Passions are here, 
besides the XXXVIII Essays proper. The wholeis a “careful reprint of the 
* vols. 8vo. edition,” and contains what the author desired “may alone be 
regarded as containing his philosophical sentiments and principles.” As 


his history is elbowed more znd more out of sight by Macauley and Froude, 
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this compact volume will keep before scholars most of what they may care 


ay 


to retain of Hume. 


SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE, Vol. XVII. Systems of 


Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family. By Lewis H. Morean, 

Rochester, N. Y., Washington, D. C., Smithson. Inst. “pp. 590. 

The investigations comprised in this elaborate work extend over more 
than four-fifths of the human family. They resolve themselves into forms 
of relationship, the descriptive and the classificatory, each ascending to re- 
mote antiquity. The first comprises the Aryan, Semitic and Uralian races, 
the latter being the author’s name forthe Turk and Finn stocks, which 
have an independent system of relationships. The second includes the 
Ganowanian, Eskimo, 'Turanian, Malayan and unclassified Asiatic families, 
Mr. Morgan draws the inference from his laborious and voluminous investi- 
gations that intermarriage in the same family was the primitive barbarian 
custom, disclosing, he says, “the hole of the pit whence we have been 
digged.” The elaborate tables in his work give him occasion to say that 
most of the materials were furnished by American missionaries, of whom he 
says: “ There is no class of men upon earth, whether considered as scholars, 
as philanthropists, or as gentlemen, who have earned for themselves a more 
distinguished reputation. Their labors, their self-denial and their endurance 
in the work to which they have devoted their time and their great abilities, 
are worthy of admiration. Their contributions to history, to ethnology, to 
philology, to geography, and to religious literature, form a lasting monu- 
ment to their fame. The renown which encircles their names falls as a 


wealth of honor upon the name of their country. 


FAMILIES OF SPEECH: Four Lectures before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, M. A. F. R.S. London, Long- 
mans, pp. 192. 

These able and deeply interesting lectures were delivered before the same 
Institution as the nine which compose Max Muller’s “Science of Lan- 
guage,” but nine years later. They cover, less ground; they deal less with 
details of Comparative Philology, more with grand generalizations and 
questions of history; and they are more eloquent. The linguistic trees 
seattered through the text, and the philological tables and maps appended 
are ingenious and useful. The first lecture traces the growth of Compara- 
tive Philology, —an interesting narrative. Two lectures are then occupied 
with the Aryan and Semitic families of race and speech, respectively. The 
last shows that there is no third or “ Turanian ” family, and under the name 
« Allophyllian ” discusses and characterizes the immense variety of low- 
type languages that remain, “ perhaps a thousand,” which are not Aryan 
and not Semitic, and which have not yet “ been grouped together by mutual 


affinities,” monosyllabic, agglutinating, and polysynthetic. The author 
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prefers Steinthal’s classification as recognizing psychological distinctions 





as well as grammatical structure. Jle is best known this side the water as 
editor of “ Essays on a Liberal Education,” and author of “ Se 

God.” A dozen other volumes have proceeded from his pen, § 

a write? should be bove his manifest fondness for the word ‘i 

ous for fruitful.” 


Haxp-Book OF ENGLISH Lirerarcnrg, for the use of High Schools, ete 
13y Francis Underwood, A, M., Boston: Lee & Shepard pp GUS, 
I'l only fault we find with thi poerle selection is it price Not its 
( It could not well | naller and be of any considerable value as a 
representation of British Autho It i 1 exhibit of all deceased 
! who hs a] i ent pla in English Literature,and a judicious, 
ist, and sufficient o1 of the living it represents Carlyle, Mi Martineau 


und her brother, Kinglake, Lord Lytton, Disraeli Tennyson, Froude, Kines- 


Clough, Ruskin, Tyndall, “ Geo, Elliot,” Thompson, Hughes, Mrs. Craik, 


Lecky, J 1 Invelow, Morris and Buchanan. If another book of Ameri- 

un aut] of equal cost i » be added to the list of High School boo! 
t tud ir y pursued? As to the merit of Mr. Underwood’s 

s th ] can no qt tion amone perso of lars reading and 
iltivated t: It is simply unapproached by any other And his “ Iii 
) l ti Is wv OLg t idement, skill and worth. 

Tne Natio i¢ Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the 
United S t B | Mulford New rork liurd i id Iloughton pp 
$18, 

Phile | ‘ Cs! | id} losophical iters ¢ topics ol ites 
unsh bien been so f in this lan that the a) bation and applause 
th which Mr. Mulford’s able and exceptional work has been received, and 
the atte it has won, are not surprising. The twenty solid chapters 
rnish such a dise ion of the el eristic elements and 1 ms of : 
p nh i \\ i © it wh ‘ hi I Siisak wv d Nh ] rre Ol 
thought is lo l,the views propounded a 1 reasoned ou re prof ind 
and Christian. The very titles are appetizing to thinke The contents 
of the first chapter disclose well enot rh the genius and scope of the book 

—‘The Substance of the Nation” defined as founded in the nature of man, 

as a relationship, a continuity, an organism, a conscious organism, a moral 


organism, and a moral personality. 


Tue Story or my Lire. By Hans Christian Andersen. Now first trans 
lated \uthor’s 





\dition. New York: Hurd and Houghton, pp. 569. 
It reads just like lerodotus was the report of one who had pr ced d us 


in perusing this singular autobiography,—just such quaint simplicity, and 





+, unconscious egotism. Weird and wild too, in incident and costume 
Vv 
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throughout to American experience and 
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‘ ‘ d just lo one that has little that is more tasking at hand, the 
nl ) ? ‘ ‘ } ere l ] ! ‘ i } 
ill i i i ! i yi e can ( \ quite ¢ rl 
1 to ¢ ] e reading 1 t needs lie in mors bori s field 8 a 
trifle ‘ It has all his grace however, of diction and « re n 
Ap | yeM, or Vs h kev we ol the boli by ik | | Burt DD 
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I8T1, pp. 595 
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iis f writin Searching tests are applied to those asserting a wis 
to ow tne truth, and it is maintained that God \ ive ‘ wh 
tru desire it, use hat light they have, and ( patients for more ] 
pre I (| ud i vho are eareless or u | r to rec t] 
u vill be left to fall into error; and this explains the admitted conflic 
of r ous opinion 
The arguments from the character and influence of the Bible, from 
} | i? "les . rr nted j ‘ , res) t] l « ] it} 
pro cy al niiraciec, are presente In a& very Iresh mi md and with 
ly i tio! from history and tl scenes of da ( Great | 
lh ‘ Christi wi ¢ 1 it nee; and it Is W e] ( med that me. mus 
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‘ iost useful tonic, showing thy power of an cari | ] and tie 
' dant i we have for firm conviction l Line ‘ ‘ ( 
the lie tithe of the ok alone repels us. 
By En CVs Bost 





The new and enterpising firm, which published Ad Fidem, have brought 

out this volume in a most tasteful style 
The facts in the life of Guttenberg have been diligentl collected, and 
with some aid of gination, Wrought into a very inter no tal Inter 
instructive and curious fact relating to U 


woven with this are nialy 


early history of printing, and the processes how in ust : 


with well executed illustrations. 
Tue Lire AND TIMES OF HENRY Lorp BrovGiaAM, written by himself. 
ol. I]. Harper & Bro., New York, S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 12mo. 
pp. 392. 
and value ‘than the first. It 


. , 1 ~Q9) 
life from 1805 to ide, 4 


This second volume is of far more interest 


covers the first stage of the Statesman’s public 
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1 
i 


am’s account ol 


4 


riod of exciting events in English and European history. Lord Brough 
his personal connection with the rescinding of the Orders 
n Council, the trial of Queen Caroline and the Bill for Catholic Emancipa 


ion, tal he reader behind the scenes, and gives a vivid distinctness te 


his im ressions of both the persons and the doines concerned with thos« 


Tue Lite OF CHRisT, by Rev. William Hanna, D. D. The Americar 


Tract Society, N.Y. 8vo. pp, 861. 

We are glad to see this valuable work, which has already been noticed 
nou uns, it forth by the Tract Soci ‘ty in a form and ata price cal 
lated to give ita y i circulation. 


Ar Ls A Christmas in the West Indies. By Charles Kingsley, with illus 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. Chicago: 5. C i 





This is a book of casy, pleasant and instructive reading. It embraces 


facts of personal adventure, and personal observation, interspersed with 
comments, scientific and moral, all done up in the graceful style which char 


acterizes the writings of the distinguished author. One who supposes 


himself well acquainted with the West Indies, will find here much new 





ana Va ) ion 
Rep ; or Popular Governments an Appointment of God. By the Re 

J D. D., Philadelphia. Presbyterian Board of Publication 

Chicavo: W.G. Ilolmes. 18mo.  pp., 258. 

Tl withor attempts to show, in opposition to the doctrine of the divine 
richt of K that Republican governments are a gift from God. Fo 
this purp e considers severa the Republic of the Hebr tate— 

of the Christian Church, and the Republics in Ch ich and 
State ilting from the diffusion of Christianity in modern times. Tl 
book presents a good resumé of facts and principles in the line of its sul 
ject, the i some points seem to us overstrained., 


] 


|NOTI We regret that quite a number of books, sent by publishers 
for notices in tliis numbe r, were burned and we have no reco! 1 of the m 
We had also designed for this number a careful notice of our mos import 
ant exchanves, which we now find to be impracticable. Our friends, the 


publishers, must this time, “ take the will for the deed.”’] 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


Fire Liew (Giod sometimes speaks so that man must hear. He has 
le ons of a thousand years; and when he chooses, he writ t] 
letters that outshine the blazings of the fieriest rhetoric. As the man who 
should have predicted all the history of the great Southern Rebellion 


would have been counted a madman, so he w 
the facts of the Chicago fire one week before, would have been called 


a fool. But it all came to pass, and the wisdom of the wise came to 





Ciod s! to written in letters of flame by night on the sky, the 
! sof hi In twenty-four hours he laid low the achieve 
ments of a gencratic drove his scourge four miles in a right line 
through the heart of a great city, brushing away its brain-work and hand- 
work as one sweeps down a cob-web. Twice it leaped the river on its way 


and once it crossed the brida . when thi bridg * Was wunhe, When the 


firemen made a stand it hurled the fire-brands far over their leads. The 
flames even burned their engines and licked up their water works 
Men saw their costly buildings, their elegant fabries and their cherishe¢ 


homes vanish before their eyes. They fled, to be again put to flight; 


the clearest head could not tell where there was a plage of safety. They 
zeued their goods to have them burned at last. They saw their precious 


pape burned in the ashes, with no certainty of ever 


again. They watched the sky longingly for a rain, and watched t] 
terror lest it should change. The river lay on one side and all lak« M ° 
igan slept on the other; while 306,000 people helpless! 1d 


burn on till they burnt out. 

God showed us with how slight an ag ney he could humble the pride 
and powerof man. A lamp, a cow and a barn were his simple apparatus. 
A flame that a breath would put out, a breeze that moved 
briskly on the lake, and the very negation of water, a drought, did his 
fearful work. God gave a wisp of burning straw the vict« ry over all 
forces of a great city. 

God showed us the breadth and the minuteness of his workings. If 
there are any events on earth of which it were fitting that he should take 


charge, one of them would seem to be that in which the lives, the homes 
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and the life-carnings of a quarter of a million of human beings were con- 
cerned; their wealth, their treasures of art, their benefactions, and all their 


ily hopes. But if God watched the conflagration, he watched the kero- 


= 





sene lamp; if he cared for the court house, the custom house, and the 


chamber of commerce, he took note of the hovel. If it was God who had 


measured out those hundred human lives to their “ appointe d time,” then 


God was in the wind and in the dry air; and every drop of rain that did not 


fall, was locked up by God, 
God showed us the vanity of human expectations. Accumulated fortunes 


—— 


shrivelled up in a night and a day. The poor and the rich were made 


houseless together. Life plans and pro pects by the thousand were 
forcibly arrested and reversed. Many aman as he looked upon the wav- 
ing of smoke and flames above his costly piles, realizs | for once that riches 
‘take wings.” Not a man in the city but had some of hi chemes vio- 


lently broken in u 


| 
. i 


ion that day; not aman but despondinely watched the 


elements to see whether the end were yet come. 





God showed us the fallaciousness of the best securities. From first to 
last it was one continuous batiling of all human foresight and worldly wis- 
jlom. The strong-hold of the government funds, and the isolated bui ding 
of the county records proved alike faithless. “ Fire-proof” buildings meant 
little or nothing. The very property which all the shrewdest lenders 
selected for their choicest securities was wiped out. Favorite insurance 
companies could pay nothing. When the vaults surrendered their papers 
sale, itv llanan ) t tiv ape a be \ h. The 
banker who saved half a million or more, trusted to a negroand an old trunk, 
while he himself was driven half suffocated before the fiames. While the fire 
was raging, God gave the authorities all they could do to take care of their 

unilic id themselves In the height of the danger, the only hop the 
water supply—suddenly was lost. 

God showed us the meanness to which human nature can sink. We have 
no heart to speak of the extortioners, the thieves, the incendiaries, t] 
drunkards, the cursing and accursed wretches who stalked around in this 
hourof darkness. God delivered us, and may God deliver all! 

God showed us the difference which Christia y has ' criit When 
Rome b irned, or famine or pestile nee desolated the citi ana re ris iS OF 
the ancient ¢ apire ;, where were the messengers of relief? But now not 
mone ever! village of the nation, but the cities of the old w ld, th obbed 
with Syin] hy and teemed with he ip. 

God showed nus our real blessings. Tlow many a family then felt that 
the life was more than the meat, and the body than its raiment. low many 


nh anxious husband or parent then felt that the life of wife or child was 


more than millions on milli ms of money. Some noble Thie'h who have , as 


men say, lost all, have already found that character is capital, and rejoiced 
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that past beneficence can not be destroyed. If no other reason, can we not 
a sufficient reason for this great and awful providence in its startling a 
ity, a nation and the world, into a clear perception of whe ml 
DUP Tee land what things cannot... 

Giod also showed us how he can and yet will surprise mankind in the day 
vhen the elements shall melt with fervent heat. Ilere wa a nan caught 

unawares in his own house. There were men on the louse-tops who 

ie down. There were men and women destroy ed in thas il place s 


never can 
of refuge and of safety. Drunken men were roasted in treets. A 
vreat multitude were taken completely by surprise. So shall it be when 


He come th to judge the world. 


Scrence Rieur Sipe Ure.—Some one has said lately that it is the d 
rrace of science that no theory of life is vet held, or has been even pro 
ywosed, amone scientific men, that will stand evena moment’s investigation. 
The latest tha ory, which the unreligious scientific thin! $3 are striving to 

no theory at all, but a denial that there is any 


make acceptable, is simply 


such thing as life. The late President of the British Association plants 


himself squarely with religious men and all other discriminating persons 
ulirms life, and denies the ancient notion, revived by Huxley, Spencer, and 
the rest, that “ under meteorological conditions very dif nt from the 
present, dead matter may have run together, or cry stallized. or fermented, 
nto * gernis ol life,’ or ‘ organic cells,’ or * protoplasin. e nee b ings 
a vast mass of inductive evidence against this hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation. Careful enough scrutiny has, in every case up to the present 

ot become 


day, discovered life as antecedent to life. “ Dead matter can 


says Sir William, “without coming under the influenc 
as the 


sure a teaching of science a 


living,” ol mnatter 


previously alive. This seems to us as 
law of gravitation.” zit, Spontaneous Generation! Will the anti-theists 





not unscientific, and 


g 
take notice that science bows this darling of theirs—and bugbeat nany 

wood people- out of doors? 
Sir William proposed as Ais theory of the origin of life on the earth, that 
the first germs were borne hither by aerolites. Ile deems this Supp sition 
y answerable. “ From the 


the objections to it eas 
earth stocked with such vegetation as it could receive meteorically, to th 
earth teeming with all the endless varicty of plants and animals that now 
nhabit it, the step is prodigious; yet according to the doctrine of continu- 
ity all creatures now living on earth have proceeded by order; evolution 
He then quotes two passages from Darwin on 
evolution, adding: “T have omitted the sentence describing brie ly the hy 
because I have 


from some such origin.” 


pothesis of ‘the origin of species by natural selection,’ 
always felt that this hypothesis does not contain the true theory of evolu 


tion, if evolution there has been, in biology. Sir John Herschell, in ex- 
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nressing a favorable judement on. the hypothesis of zoological evolution, 





ith, however, some reservation in respect to the origin of man, objected 


o the doctrine of natural selection that it was too like the Laputan method 


of making books, and that it did not sufficiently take into account a con- 


tinually ( uidine and controlling intelligence. This.secems to me a most 
valuable and instructive criticism. I feel profoundly convinced that the 
argument of design has been creatly too much lost sight of in recent zoolo 
gical spe ‘ulations. Reaction avainst the frivolities of the ology, such us are 
to be found, not rarely, in the notes of the learned commentators on Paley’s 


f- 


‘Natural Theology,” las, I believe, had a temporary effect in turning : 
| 


tention from the solid and irrefragable argument so well put forward in 


i 
that excellent old book. But overpowering ]y strong proots of int ‘ligent 
and benevolent design lie all around us, and if ever perplexities, whether 
metaphysical or scientific, turn us away from them for a time, they come 
back on us with irresistible force, showing to us through nature the 
influence of free will, and teaching us that all living beings depend on one 
everlasting Creator and Ruler.” Weleome and timely news, with the true 


ring in them, from the chair of the British Association! 
Til iil 


Touching Sir William’s theory of the possible and probab 


earthly life, an English religious journal remarks: “ The idea that life 


germs may traverse space in connection with aerolites was thrown out at 
least as early as the commencement of this year by Peter Bayne, who 


1 


credits it to [ugh Miller. The aid furnished by spectrum analysis in 


tracing the extent of unity in nature, is cited by Mr. Miller, and he suggests 


that the correspondences between terrestial magnetism, and spots of the 


sun, and the systems of acrolities which have recently attracted so much 


attention furnish a new and wonderful example of it. Mr. Miller presses 
Tyndall’s teachings about the “ infinitesimal smallness of germs of life ” in- 
to his service, adding very shrewdly, the question: “ what proof have we 
that if aecrolites can traverse space, life gerins Cannot traverse space like 
wise?” 

To say the least of it, this theory has less against it than that of the evo 


Int 


ion of life from dead matter, that is, of something from nothing by the 


inherent power of the nothings! and it leaves the question of the origin 
of life, in either aerolites or space, untouched. It simply locates the theo 
logical or Biblical explanation somewhat further back. It is worth notice 


ing 


ie 


that in the present state of the question in rr ally scientific circles no 
logical thinker has the least excuse for choosing an atheistic ¢ xplanation. 
Let us puta | in in the re. We have had beside us, W hile w riting, Appleton’s 
‘ Educational Reeord,” with its ubprepossessing wood cut portrait ol Ilux- 
ley, and the half-confide nt, half-sinister expressii m of the features has 
Seemed to assume an extra leer on thi subject. The “ Lord of Life and 


»’ Who “hath life in himself” is not yet deposed from His throne, 


Glory 


nevertheless. 
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br. Lionel Ss. Beale, I. lt. Bey whos ACUTE CX PORE of ™ Prot plasn * of 
has been noticed in these columns by a scientific physician, sums up the 
‘ 
ease of life-theories in a late « nleneporary R ciew lle says, with t] 
: : . ’ 
catest justice, that no othei theories beat 80 upol! vious though a 
het what antagonism there now is between, no cien but certai 
‘a. pa eer a ee ee iminates. “If itv 
Chine men, aha resngion, I Miost CGistiis cine culbinate i it W 
. = , ; ’ ie 1] - 
tru hat the facts of science really taught that all phenomena peculiar 


ing beings were in reality ouly physieal and chemical phenomena, chi 








( ) 5 1 4) ipl ad | lps Wot i { i i 
If any form of the physical doctrine of life had been proved to be 
Li becn Ll trust ny evidenu OF hi 
er ho of y ry y, it wou dl 
ro | , ‘ 
unaouvtes UhiY Whelher Pelgeigous View 
could any t nothing of either sort appei 
ltis a mere tion ertain scientific men—not of scienti 
ee e 4 
{ I n el. tin a pped cnce otf dangert 
SB) ual ] ta is. . Hos i ou tutemenuts about the ni 
] ; 
{ men ol rh " tion in ¢ 
ra Kt f natural ku Lodge Aud ich Wri ‘ | cer | 1 
pou neraly ec thy fait: ancl With an i of “en \ ( 
earning and super-human profundity and grasp of thought 


ol j both erie and lai “Why are \ to accep the doetrin 
tli iO USSé i hi iW which &o jow LiVil i i 
ind of 1 © the The lasi tivo] othing t 
he first. Where is the analogy betwee i¢@ inanimate stone aud the 
) 1; 1.3 4 + 1 ] + “1 ] ; att 
plest living thing? Does the stone, like the living particle, convert matter 
ot aditierent ce nipositic hh into Substances ke those of which: it ce S, al 
has vida and auhditetdia tat ttle ® Diner it egw 4+ ' leave 
Lhen divide and subdivide into little stones? Dor it orow oward eave 
like the tree, avainst the laws oi cvravitation? 

\ccording to many we seem to have been, for years past, on th eve 
aqiscovermmg the conaitions uhaer whieh the compose eiements ot the ol 


ganisms of living being could be made to combine to form the o1 








compounds, and these compounds made to live. It has indeed been aflirm 
over and over again that the morning of discovery has dawned; nay, 
the living has been actually formed direct from the non-living; but t 
spontancous ovum has yet to be exhibited—the living ly ha to 
evolved from the laboratory-bred plasma 

Dr. Beale sets forth cl arly the distinctions between power, force, a 
property—vast distinctions, and undeniable Also, that power goe 
le ign, lorm, oF ler, &ec., but force, property, ¢ c., do not. Arrangement 


pears and di # ltl but matter does not. And no terms employed 


force or property can express power, design, order. Also, that there is 

















Tt 
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analogy between life, which gives to matter form and structure, and flame | 


which destroys both. None between a living thing and a crystal; the latter 
can be dissolved and reconstructed, the former never can. None between 
man as a living creature and any analogue ever proposed. This is the last 


word of science on life. 


PLACED IN A FALSE Position.—This is a great bug-bear in public assem 
blies. A body of Christian men have met on some definite call, and with 
some restricted business. When the sons of God are thus assembled, 


is present also, p rhaps one of those ardent personages, Wiiose con- 





ception of liberty is the right to take posses sion of every public ASSC mbly 


for his own uses. With cat-like eagerness he watches the chance to 
pring. It may be with some matter of reform, which, however, has no 
special or weneral claim on that occasion. No matter. It is his Christian 
erty to lord it over a whole assembly. The matter shall be discussed. 
To shut out his hobby and attend to business, is to fight against all right- 
@OUusLEeSS, At this stage of affairs, some timid brother suvgests that the 
* ibject has no business here, and ought not to have been introduced, but it 


isa very different thing to dismiss it now that it 7s introduced. “ It places 


us in a false position.” 
Now it does no such thing. An organized body is at no man’s beck. No 


one can, by his individual folly, or pertinacity, ia introducing uns asonable 


topics, put them in any false position except that of list ning to him. It 


is their privilege to decide what subjects they will or will not consider, and 
wha questions are embraced within their sphere, cali, or « en pleasure; 


although we once heard such aman inform a whole General Association, 
Which had ind finitely postponed his favorite theme, that they she uld yet 
listen to it. Let us have done with this folly. Let us put down these per- 
petual bores, Let us not be tyrannized over in our religious convocations 


by any man’s bull-dog tenacity. The assembly that, when it clooses, rules 


out any man’s hobby, does not thereby put itself in a false position, but 
him in a true position. 


Tuk Lonp’s Surpren.—While this subject is in our columns, {but, alas, 


itwas burned up ia type,| for the sake of completeness we add a remark 
oh one p nt which our judicious contributor does not find room to expand, 
It is this, While there is a correct mode of saying exactly what we mean— 
orought to mean—in our invitations to the Lord’s Table, very many 
Ministers seem to have a great aversion to saying it. They have various 
Cire imlocutions;: and there is one rather a favorite with those who agree 
substantially with our contributor—as though a partial compromise in 


ry} 


phraseology ,and as though an attempt to exclude unworthy professors who 


are yet in regular standing. They invite “all who love our Lord Jesus 
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Christ in sincerity,” but add, “ and have made profession of their faith and 
love.” This last clause limits the invitation to church-members; while some 


ministers deem the first clause a limitation to worthy churceh-members 


But if they will consider, they will perceive that so far as the plira 





goes, it might extend to those who had made a profession and been excom 
municated, but still insist, in their own minds, that they are good Chris 
tians. In other words it isa loose invitation. On the other hand, wl il 
the first clause is crood pre aching or ex hortation, it isn thing more. For a 
Congregational minister cannot usurp the authority of the Church and 
refuse the communion to those whom the Church has voted to receive, until 


the Church vote otherwise. Now those members who are not under dis 


cipline, the Church has deliberately accepted. The Church used its best 


judgme nt in the matter. It m be deceived; certain persons may neve! 





have loved the Lord Jesus; they may be cold and unspiritual now. Bu 


the Church has done nothing about it, chooses to do nothing, perhaps can 


do nothis + ° The re thev are re gular) y acces pte dl. Now, how can he min 
] 


ister, Ih his soie rig 


t, undertake to refuse those whom his Church ace pts? 


He cannot. Then let him not make any such pretense. It is a sad thing 


that any man should come unworthily. Let the preacher exhort against it 


But since he is neither Christ nor the Church neither Pop nor rec r— 
why should he pretend in his invitation to a restricting power which he 
does not possess. The only invitation or limitation which he has any 
authorit; to give, comes at last simply to the cood old fashioned imis- 
takable form, “members, in good standing, of Evangelical Chur 


Churches have rights which ministers are bound to respect. We ca 


for our part, see the wisdom of industriously setting aside stateme 


settled, precise, and well understood, for those that possess neither of these 
seattiing Sei} » de anal arrel wit] we eaanal variations. not a 
qualities. Still we do not quarrel with mere casual variations, n a 
man offender for a word. 

A CLERGYMAN ON Scrence.—The Rev. Charles Kingsley, recently el 
vated to the dignity of Canon of Chester, has distinguished himself in cur 


rent literature in several ways. Ilis early novels were brilliant his pie 
tures of ancient society, thought, and picty were vivid —whether always 
accurate or not,—his political disquisitions have been intens ly earl 
showing sympathy for the mdsses and “the pressure of the time, ’ and his 
attempts to interpret mythoiogy and natural history to juvenile r aders inter- 
nothing 


esting and praiseworthy. Of his published sermons we need say 
for the pulpit discourses of an English placeman are not counted of any 
special importance in the make up of his general reputation as a man of 
power and culture. Canon Kingsley has lately read a paper on Natural 
Theology, at Sion College, in which he expressed the opinion that though 


he “might be considered dreaming,” the time would come “when every 
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eandidate for orders would be required to pass ereditably in, at any rate, 


one branch of physical science.” The implication in this e1 thusiastic an- 





ation as to the culture and preparation of the clergy “established ” in 
that country makes an impression upon the mind as peculiar as that of the 
suggestion from the London 7times a few years since, that before taking a 
parish,every clergyman should be absolutely required to undergo examina- 
tion in one good book of divinity, say Pearson on the Creed! Mr. Kings- 


ley uses the title Natural Theology in the sense of religious teachings, 


ot on common or former knowledge, but on the advanced scien- 


tific knowledge of nature now prevailing; but he denies that it could be 


the business of scientific men to show a final cause in nature, “for final 


causes are moral causes,” (moral being used in the comprehensive sense 


hat is opposed to physical) and their testimony that they find no trace of 


them is, consequently, neither here nor there. The business of scientific 


philosophy do ‘Ss no ext nd beyond the as Ilow,” or have a yt] ing to do 


with the “ Why Y an ontological philosophy. To those who would urge 
that the “ doctrine of evolution does away with creation,’ Mr. Kingsley 
would reply that, “ even if they accepted all that Mr. Darwin and Mr, Her- 
bert Spencer had written, they might still preserve their natural theology 


+} } 1 


on the pri ciple s laid down by Butler. The doctrine of evolution has its 





low in the evolution of a human body from a germ, | we do not on 
that account de ny that God is our Creator. If there is evolution there 
must be an evolver. Whether Darwin’s theory of evolution proves true or 
se, his work on the fertilization of orchids would still remain a valuable 
ldition to natural science. Suppose that all the species of « rchids should 


ove to be the descendents of one, and that one allied to the snow drop, 
would that show lessof the wonder-werking power of God than if they w 
ated at once? The believer in God would acce pt this as evicde nee that 


Giod’s works were more wonderful than he had hitherto believed the m, and the 


superintendence which is r« quisite for this process of “ natural selection’ 


would make the government of the universe still more an infinite com- 
plexity of special providences. If “natural selection” was proved to be 


true, it would only further establish the truth of Christ’s saying: “ My 


rather worketh hitherto, and I work.” Scripture has taught us that God 





made all things. Shall we quarrel with science if it sueceeds in establish- 
ling (rather furnishes the data of establishing) that God is so powerful 
that He can make all thines make themselves? We must be cautious in 
defining that which Scripture has not defined. Scripture uses the term 


“created,” but does not describe the process; it speaks of 


az 


“produced after their kind,” but it does not define whetl« “their kind” 
‘ludes the capacity of varying. Is not man produced after his kind, and 


how has he varied? Scientific men, while engaged in the study of bones 
] 


and stones, every where find themselves met by a something nameless> 
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invisible, imponderable, the forma formativa of the schoolmen, 


they gave the name of “ vital force.” When they had traced al! 


1+ hick 


and tO Which 


to vibrat on, 


they were ever encountered with the question, What makes the vibrati 
vibrate? What is curdling every cell of protoplasm? [t is n 
than that which Scripture calls “The breath of the living God.” 

Mr. King ley here overlooks the more recent attempts to get rid of “ vita] 


force” altogether. If life can be generated by evolution, or a ther] 


any othe 1OcuUs 
pocus, we had almost said, from that which has no life, and absolutely 
Without the agency of anything else that has it, then what bec 
“vital force.” And Mr. Kingsley’s question,“ what makes vibration vib 
does not necessari y imply a cause, since we use the same 


when asking fora reason, which is not a cause; é.4., “what 2 


think so?” But we cite and record his word as showing a phase or tender 
cy of thought in Christain men who have earnestly cultivated science 
and are not afraid of its « onclusions, nor le d, in the interest of religi I 


to any manner of foreboding. He expects science to retur 
to her becoming phase at the feet of pir ty. We hear ily accept al d em- 
phasize his closing word to the students of SionCollege: “ Le hose who 
hold to the Scriptures be patient, and wait. It is not necessary for them to 


cast themselves down from the pinnacle of the temple.” 


COLLEGE M ARKS., The following app ‘ared not | me ago in the Cong ! 
tionalist: 

“The advantages of the ranking system have been presented in this 
paper, in an article by President Smith of Dartmouth College. Llere is a 
briefe r presentation of the other side of the question, from an alu 5 Ol 


that institution: 


“That is not an apt preparation for the scenes of coming li which 
dwarfs the ambition of its subject to the paltry attainment of ah 
This system makes the merest accident of study its ultimate end, : iN 
many have been brought to think that, having stood high in their classes, 


their life work was accomplished. 

“ Among college students, there are those who study to master the sub 
jects presented, and those who have no higher aim than to make a go d 
recitation. Doubtless many of the second 
make great exertions. 


class have been stimulated to 
But what an insignificant purpose, and the object, 
attained, how useless and unsatisfying! With a student bent on undet 
standing a science, or investigating a subject, his mark would not have 4 
feather’s weight. We do not think the system has a good moral influence. 
It encourages deception, and puts a premium on‘ ponying,’ ‘ cribbing, and 
‘carding.’ In those werking for marks it excites bitter feelings, emulation 
is destroyed, and at the end of four years they are suprem ly self . And 
whut is worse, it induces hy pocrisy and sanctimoniousness—pray er-net tings 
are attended for effect on the president and professors, 
“In speaking of the evils of the system, we do not dwell on the fact that 
the son of Dives receives a mark ten or twenty per cent. above his deserts. 
Deference to wealth is universal, and the college has long since ¢ ased to 
be the pure democracy it was in the days of our fathers. ALUMNUS. 
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1 


How men overshoot their mark! The last two of these charges, ranking 
vich men’s sons higher than others, and giving attendance on prayer-meet- 
rich ni oe z i A 
ings a recognition in the class-standing, any man who has ever been a 


mber of a College Faculty, anywhere, knows to be too ridiculous to deny. 


The “bitter feclings ” and supreme selfishness; according to our observa- 
tion, are the exception; the very best scholars in a class are often the best 


scholars of 


friends, and it is not uncommon in classes to accuse the b 
clannishness. “ Ponying,” “cribbing” and “ carding ”*—if we understand 
their mysteri« can go but very little way. No intelligent instructor is 
ever imposed upon by them. The student simply imposes on himself. As 
to the insignificance of the aim—it is on a level with other efforts after 
honor, but in a peculiarly honorable sphere. It would be a pleasing thing 


to look | pon the men “ who have no higher aim than tomake a good recita- 





tion; although the ability to make such a recitation might be supposed by 
the simple to be » bad way “to master the subject presented.” It would 
be equally pleasing to look upon that vast multitude, the “ many | who] 
have been brought to think that, having stood high in their classes, their 
life work was accomplis! Instead of “ making the merest accident of 
study 1 Itima end,” it certainly is po sible to view thu ppointment 

temas applying simply an add‘ tional and dmmedicte stimulus towards 


the attainment of that end, by the reaping now some of the same kind of 


fruits which will be borne in the future. 





From the mode of thinking exhibited in the above extract, it was evi- 
dently V ten by one whose mental equipoise was never disturbed by any 

igh mark.” It is a dispassionate statement of the great verities, proba- 
bly by one who in college largely indulged in “general literature.” 

Wi ply s the sion to remark how absurdly any young man 
deport: himself in college who does not vive his first best en vy to the 


stuclic 5 he is le re to pursue, while he has the aid of instructors whose 


special business is to help and guide him in them, and surrounded, as he is 
by all the stimulus of other wakeful minds. After all, the “ buimmers ” can 
not alt ther afford to despise “ recitation scholarship;” nor, historically 
viewed, has the vast race of bad scholars in this world lad any special 


reason to clo over its good ones. 


Our Reyrew.—Our readers need not be informed why the November 
number of the Review is delayed and incomplete. The bulk of its con- 
tents was in the printers’ hands, and in type. We had fortunately a single 
proof of cach of the first three articles now presented, returned to us for final 
revision. Everything else, including Round Table matter and main arti- 
| them by Professor Bartlett), was burnt up, and no copy left. 
We present the best we can under the circumstances. We expect to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the future. The present number is printed at 


Madison, Wis. 
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